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THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 
Written after meeting a Sister of Charity in the Hote! Dieu 
From Lyrics of the Heart and other Poems 

BY 
Art thou some spirit from that blissful land 
Where fever never burns, nor hearts are riven ' 
That soothing smile, those accents ever bland, 
Say, were they born of earth, or caught from heaven’ 


ALARIC A. WATTS 


Art thou some seraph-minister of grace 

Whose giorious mission in the skies has birth ! 
An angel. sure, in bearing, form, and face : 

All but thy tears—and they belong to earth ! 


Oh, ne’er did Beauty in her loftiest pride 

A splendour boast that may compare with thine ; 
Thus bending low yon sufferer’s bed beside, 

Thy graces mortal, but thy cares divine. 


A woman, filled with all a woman's fears, 
Yet strong to wrestle with despair and woe 

A thing of softest smiles, and tenderest tears, 
That once would tremble did a breeze but blow 


Leaving, perchance, some gay and happy home, 
Music’s rich tones, the rose’s odorous breath, 

Throvghout the crowded lazar-house to roam, 
And pierce the haunts of Pestilence and Death. 


For ever flitting with a noiseless tread, 
As loth to break the pain-worn slumberer’s rest ; 
To smooth the pillow, raise the drooping head, 
And poor thy balsam on the bleeding breast 


Or, ’mid each calmer interval of pain, 

The Christian’s hope and promis’d boon to show ; 
And when all human anodynes are vain, 

To nerve the bosom for its final throe 


To lead the thoughts from harrowing scenes like this, 
To that blessed shore where sin and sorrow cease,— 
To imp the flagging soul for realms of bliss, 
And bid the world-worn wanderer part in peace. 
A creature « weu W SeTVe DOM GOd ane sms, 
No narrow aims thy cherished cares control ; 
Thou dost all faith, love, pity, watching can, 
To heal the body and to save the sou! 


No matter who, so he thy service need ; 

No matter what the suppliant’s claim may be ; 
Thou dost not ask his country or his creed ; 

To know he suffers is enough for thee. 


Not even from guilt dost thou thine aid withhold, 
Whose Master bled a sinful world to save : 
Fearless in faith, in conscious virtue bold, 
’Tis thine the sick blasphemer’s couch to brave 


To note the anguish of despairing crime, 
Lash the wild scorpions of the soul within ; 
Those writhings fierce, those agomes sublime, 
That seem from conscience half their force to win; 


Then glide before that dark demoniac’s sight, 
The cup of healing in thy gentle hand,— 

A woman strengthened with an angel's might, 
The storm of pain and passion to command 


To calm the throbbings of his fevered brow ; 

Cool his parched lips, his bursting wounds to bind ;— 
Then with deep faith before the Cross to bow 

For power to still the tumult of his mind. 


And it is given: the softliest whispered word 
Now falls like oil on that tempestuous sea ,—— 

Hard as his heart may seem, there’s still a chord 
Once touched, his ravings all are stilled by thee. 


I see thee stand and mark that wondrous change 
With more than mortal triumph in thine eye ; 

Then blessed and blessing, turn with tears to range 
Where other claimants on thy kindness lie. 


By many a faint and feeble murmur led, 

A willing slave where’er the wretched call; 
I see thee softly flit from bed to bed, 

Each wish forestalling, bearing balm to all 


Performing humblest offices of love 
For suchas know no human love beside,— 
Still on thy healing way in mercy move, 
Daughter of Pity, thus for ever glide! 


Not thine the hollow zeal that lores to climb 
When sporious Faith her ensign rears on high ; 

That seeks the heathen of some far off clime, 
But leaves the wretched of its own to die 


Mercy—* twice blessed,” in him who gives and takes— 
Is thine, with all its attributes refined ; 

Thy nobler love no nice distinction makes, 
But heals the flesh and then informs the mind 


All peace to thee, and thy devoted band, 
Vowed to earth's gloomy “family of pain ;” 
Whose worth could even the unwilling awe command 
Of blood-stain’d men who owned no other chain ; 


Long may ye live the cherished badge to wear 
Whose snow-white folds might dignify a queen, 
To fainting souls your cup of life to bear, 
And be the angels ye have ever been ' 
eo 


THE STORY. WITHOUT AN END. 
Trans from the German, by Sarah Austin. Illustrated by William I 
Esq. London: Wilson 
This is a delightful fairy tale—and therefore, in our simple judgme 


most valuable addition that bas been made for several years to the Nurs of the kings’s daughters, refused to obe» 


brary. We are all indebted to Mrs. Austin for one literary work or another ac- 
cording to our severa! fancies, but our children’s children wall thank her for this 
“ Story without an End!" What by-gone days and years did not the opening 
sentenee recal! !— 

* There was once a child who lived in a little hut, and in the hut there was 
nothing but a looking-glass which hung in a dark corner. Now the child cared 
nothing at all about the looking glass; but as soon as the first sun-beam glided 
softly through the casement and kissed his sweet eye-lids, and the finch and the 
linnet waked him merrily with their morning songs, he arose, and went out into 
the green meadow. And he begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of the vio 
let, and butter of the butter-cup: he shook dew-drops from the cowslip into the 
cup of a hare-bell ; spread out a large lime leaf, set his little breakfast upon ut, 
and feasted daintily. Sometimes he invited a hummuing-bee, oftener a gay but- 
terfly, to partake his feast ; but his favourite guest was the blue dragonfly. The 
bee murmured a great deal in a solemn tone, about his riches: but the Child 
thought that if he were a bee,heaps of treasure would not make him gay and hap- 
py ; and that it must be much more delightful and glorious to float about in the 
free and fresh breezes of spring, and to bum joyously in the web of the sun- 
beams, than, with heavy feet and heavy heart, to stow the silver wax and the 
golden honey into cells. 

‘To this the butterfly assented ; and he told. how, once on a time, he too had 
been greedy and sordid ; how he had thought of nothing but eating, and had ne- 
ver once turned his eyes upwards to the blue heavens.” 

Here, too, is a walk in the woods :-— 

‘The Child went out into the green wood, of which the dragonfly had told 
him such pleasant stories. But he found every thing far more beautiful and | 
lovely even than she bad described it ; for all about, wherever he went, the ten- 
der moss pressed his little feet, and the delicate grass embraced his knees, and 
the flowers kissed his hands, and even the branches stroked Lis cheeks with a 
kind and refreshing touch, and the high trees threw their fragrant shade around | 
him 

‘There was no end to his delight. The little birds warbled and sang, and 
fluttered and hopped about, and the delicate wood flowers gave out their beauty 
and their odours ; and every sweet sound took a sweet odour by the hand, and 
| thus walked through the open door of the Child's heart, and held a joyous nup- 

tial dance therein. But the nightingale and the lily of the vailey led the dance; 
for the nightingale sang of nought but love, and the lily breathed of nought but 
innocence, and he was the bridegroom and she was the bride. And the nightin- 
gale was never weary of repeating the same thing an hundred times over, for the 
spring of love which gushed from his heart was ever new; and the lily bowed 
her head bashfuly, that no one might see her glowing heart. And yet the one 
lived so solely and entirely in the other, that no one could see whether the notes 
of the nightingale were floating lilies, or the lilies visible notes, falling like 
dew-drops from the nightingale’s throat.” 

And when the boy was benighied, here was fairy minstrelsy :— 


} evs wae Meet, and gratitude strengthened her wings to her 
hos: the honour she ow.a mm, = AlY Gury ta fea twilight pr oth | and 
’ 


guidance were scarce. She flitted hither and thither without knowing rightly 
| what was to be done ; when, by the last vanishing sunbeam, she saw hanging on 
the edge of the cave some strawberries who had drunk so deep of the evening- 
red, that their heads were quite heavy. Then she flew up to a harebell who 
stood near, and whispered in her ear that the lord and king of all the flowers was 
in the wood, and ought to be received and welcumed as beseemed his dignity 
Aglaia did not need that this should be repeated. She began to ring her sweet 
bells with all her might ; and when her neighbour heard the sound, she rang hers 
also; and soon all the harebells great and small, were in motion, and rang as if 
it had been for the nuptials of their mother earth herself, with the prince of the 
sun. The tone of the blue bells was deep and rich, and that of the white high 
and clear, and all blended together ina delicious harmony ; 


furnishing my camp with necessary provisions. He shut himself up in his little 

mud fort with some mirerable wretches, whose arms were match-locke, and 

threatened to fire on my escort if they insisted any further on his obedience 

The next morning | entered the Himalaya with my escort, snd encamped at 

Mirpore, where a numerous company of mules was to have been assembled at 
my disposal, to replace the camels unable to travel farther through the moun 

tains. In place of mules, I found at Mirpore a hundred knaves with their 
match-locks and a mur! fort, indifferent to the orders of the Rajah, and who 
would have paid them even less attention, had not my friend Gulab Sing been 
encamped at the distance of a few days march with three thousand regular 
troops At length I obtained a score of Cashmerian porters, only balf of the 
necessary number; but | was so annoyed at being detained in a place where 
the heat was intense, that, loading the twenty with the more necessary baggage, 
] pushed forward, leaving my mehmandar in care of the rest It was night 
when the rear-guard joined ne Soon after a fierce storm arose, which lasted 
all night... Tt appears, however, that Jupiter on this occasion only fired blank- 
cartridge ; for his terrible racket neither killed nor wounded anybody. But the 
torrents of rain which accompanied this frightful conflagration of the heavens, 
melted my donkeys, my horses, my soldiers, my porters, as if they had been 
made of sugar. At sunrise I found only my horsemen, among whom there was 
some kind of discipline, but the rain had rendered them as torpid as serpents 
buried in snow, and their poor steeds were so horribly stiff, that they looked like 
wooden horses. This little select band, by degrees, put itself in motion, 
literally dug out some of me foot soldiers, and succeeded in assembling from 
right and left twenty Cashmerians. A)! the rest had disappeared Our road 
was one of extreme difficulty , it was necessary to dismount every moment ; 
and, in spite of every care, two of my troopers’ horses fell down a precipice, 
whence they were taken severely bruised and very ame. For my part, 1 was 
always on foot, my hammer in my hand, constantly quitting the path, which was 
only a low and narrow opening, through a close jungle of thorny shrubs, to gain 
some neighbouring height. in orler to take with my compase the direction of the 
strata. Pradence required tha! 1 should be accompanied in all these deviations 
by some armed attendants. * * 

Nir is the name of a wretched hamlet, high up the mountains, it was my 
second hulting place, and | orived there wet to the bone. Bodder Boche (the 
mehmander) did not make me wait long; he came up with my rear guard, and 
some supérfloous show of priwners. He had passed a torrent on skins inflated 
with air, on the opposite banks of which the inhabitants of a village were quiet- 
ly asleep, and in the first mement of surprise he had brought off a ecore and a 
halfof men. With such areinforcement I believed myself at the end of my 
cares; bot that evening fanine raged io my camp. My people came to tell me 
| that they were hungry, and hat nothing eatable could be procured in the neigh- 
bouring woods. ‘This was the fault of the mehmander, who had not warned 
them to bring provisions. Trecommended them to wait till mourning, and ordered 
| the soldiers to keep a goal watch during the night It was a second night of 
| deluge. ondimy soldiers. whe did not believe themselves insoluble in water, lett 
their charge to seek a shelter; yesterday morning there was a further reduction 
in the number of my porters . Last night the servant of my mehmandar, 
| whose delay sad caused some anxiety, came out of breath to tell me, that bis 
| master had fel and broken his arm. Notwithstanding the Asiatic rule, never to 
| advance a step towards an inferior, I took the staff of one of my Cashmerians, 
and, followed ty several of them and my horsemen, | went down the mountain 
| to help the wounded man. A three hour's race over break-neck paths brought 
me to him ; but his excessive pusillanimity made me almost regret having come 
80 fast, if not sofar. My visit only served to prevent him from making himeelf 

| sick by drinking tad raki, to keep his spirits up,” as he said. I returned to the 
camp by the glimmering lamp of a very new moon, over roads absolutely fright- 
ful. Worn out wth fatigue, exhausted by a fifteen hour's march, without appe- 
| lite for supper, | made them prepare for me a little bad punch. As] have not 
* But the birds were fast asleep in their high nests, and the ears of the other | tasted spirituous licuors for more than four months, the dose put me to sleep at 
animals were not delicate enough, or were too much overgrown with hair, ty | once, and perhaps made me drunk during my slumbers, without my know- 
hearthem. The fireflies alone heard the joyous peal, for they were akin to the | ledge. 
flowers, through their common ancestor, light. They inquired of the nearest This morning my troop passed over the mountain ridge at sunrise; well-dis- 
relation, the lily of the valley, and from her they heard that a large flower had | posed to breakfast at the first halt. I went on foot, following my lame horee, io 
just passed a! mg the footpath more blooming than the loveliest rose, and with | Very bad humour, thivking about my disabled mehmandar, the difficulty of carry- 
two stars more brilliant than those of the brightest firefly, and that it must needs | 9g him through the horrid roads, the impossibility of his accompanying me, the 
be their king Then all the fireflies flew up and down the foot path, and sought | *onoyance of asking the king for another in his place, &e.; when! found myself 
every where, till at length they came, as the dragonfly had hoped they would, | With my rear guard at the foot of a lofty mountain, with sides almost vertical, 
tothecave. * * * and a flat summit, on the verge of which | beheld a fortress. They told me that 

** And when he had eaten his fill, he sat down on the soft moss, crossed one | It belonged to the king, and was guarded by three or four hundred soldiers, under 
aie leg over the other, and began to gossip with the fireflies. And as he so | the command of a royal governor. In fact, I saw some people of a very sinister 
often thought on his unknown parents. he asked them who were their pa- | @epect, with match-loeks, satres, and bucklers, coming down the only path which 
rents. Then the one nearest to him gave niin answer: and he told how that | led to the summit, and the only one by which it was possible to pass 
they were formerly flowers, but none of those who thrust their rooty hands They saluted me, and told me that they came by order of their master to show 
greedily into the ground and draw nourishment from the dingy earth, only to | me the road and guard my baggage. Their master, they added, was waiting 
a themselves fat and large withal ; but that the light was dearer to them | above, to offer me hit salutations and a nuzzer (a present from an inferior to a 
than any were even at night ; and while the other flowers slept, they gazed un- | *9perior). All thie appeared very probable, and after an hour's painful climbing, 
wearied onthe light, and drank it in with eager adoration,—sun and moon and | | reached the summit a little behind my escort... . . 1 found my caravan reposing 
star light. And the light had so thoroughly purified them, that they had not | Under an immense fig-tree, the only tree of this strange place. I ordered them 
sucked in poisonous juices like the yellow flowers of the earth, but sweet odours | tO continue their march ; but they tuld me thatthe people of the fort had prevented 
aa sick and fainting hearts, and oil of potent, etherial virtue for the weak and | them from advancing further 

t anger pr ; and, at length, when their autumn came, they did not, like others, | A great number of the garrison came up to me, they crowded round the horse 
wither and sink down, leaf and flower, to be swallowed up by the darksome | 00 which I was mounted, but curiosity seemed their only motive, for the ranks 
earth, but shook off their earthly garment and mounted aloft into the clear air were opened at my command. Still the crowd was so great, that my escort 
But there it was so wondrously bright, that sight failed them; and was lost in it; at length, impatient of delay, I commamied them to bring the 
se to themselves again, they were fireflies, governor as quick as possible. He came in the midst of a new crowd of soldiers, 
® we TI ’ worse-looking than the preceding, and so miserably clad that I wae forced to ask 
Prt diwrd. is ‘ 4 : n sone . ar as to make a separate article of thig | Mirza which of those ragged beggars was the chief. Through respect for the 
og ee ae : _ i wit! the hope that to some few at least of our read- | king, whose officer he was, I dismounted to receive his compliments. He ordered 
Awe xtracts will be welcome. The book altogether isa literary gem— | me a kid, which my maitre d'hdtel took away. 1 scarcely waited for the end of 
Harvey has caught the true spirit of the author, and these illustrations will rank | °i® harangue, to express my indignation at the hinderance offered to my cara- 
among his most successful works. We have only toregret that the publishers | Yan ; I vehemently demanded if it was true that he had given such an order. 
should heve so little sympathy with the modest nature of the man, and the Neal Sing, for such was the name of the bandit, appeared a little disconcerted 
setae of the artist, as to designate him as William Harvey, £ by my violence ; and, without anewering my question, he offered to give me as 
ihe-page | many soldiers as J pleased, to guard my baggage. I replied, that he and I were 
| the only inhabitants of this desert, that J wanted not his soldiers, and all that I 
requested was, that he would march them off. He gave me to understand, that 
such an order on his part would assuredly be disobeyed, and renewed bis offer of 
an escort, which I deemed it prudent to accept, 

My position was rpidly becoming that of a prisoner. Mirza spoke to Neal 
Sing only with joined hands, (in token of submission,) whose tune became pro- 

| portionally elevated. Finally, the governor after a long exposition of the wrongs 
he had suffered from the king, and from his minister Théan Sing, declared to me, 
—with joined hands, observe, and in the most humble and submissive tone— 
that having, by the possession of my person, means of forcing the king to 
redress his grievances, he would keep me prisoner until he obtained justice ; and 
that my person, my escort, and my baggage, should serve him for hostages and 
security 

I saw with secret, very secret, displeasure, the effect of the governor's elo- 
quence, as he warmed in the recital! of his wrongs. A genera! clamour from the 
starving and hungry multitude, frequently drowned his voice, and the menacing 
conclusion of his speech was not the part least applauded. Each, as he listened 
examined his lighted match and shook off the ashes. Several of the soldiers 

ee | wished to speak in their tarn, but I imperiously commanded the horrid wretches 
ttle town, which is a fief ~ peo | to keep silence, and after that, I only heard murmure so feeble that the chief 
aans from Runjeet Sing for himself ventured to repress them. The calmness of my language, and the 
any . or | haughty air which I assemed, as if without an effort, imposed on them. My 


; when they 
each sitting on a withered flower- 


pre- 
squire, in the 


—~—— 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 
Correspondance de Victor Jacquemont avec sa Famille 
pendant son Voyage dans I Inde (1828—1832) 
ence with as Family and Friends 

Fournier ; London, Bailliére 
We have received these very interesting volumes at too late an hour to admit 
of our examining them with the attention they merit. For the present, there- 
tore. we must be content with translating the graphic account which the enter- 


rising travel , 
ae raveller gives of his rencontre with the robbers of the Himalaya moun- 


j plusveurs de ses Amis, 
r d y/ 

[Jacquemont's Correspond- 
during his Travels in India.) 2 vols Paris: 


Camp of Beroli, on the road to Cashmeer. 
' April 22, 1831. 

adventures, but I have been f 

yield to evidence, and you must become a convert likewise. The ase 

the yo —_ Cashmeer the Terrestrial Paradise. We are told that the 

road to ac itself i i l 

obey ise itself is strait and difficult; it is the same with the toad to 
At Sukshainpore, on the banks of the Hydaspes, the first 

my ambulatory prosperity. The chief of 1" "+! 


I promised myself never to believe in 
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58 Che Albion. February 22, 








T . ajahs speak | tacked by aliver disease of a most alarming character. 1 found him in bed, dis- | When Merino wages war, he condemns all to fire and sword. He captures 
pry cme pcre meer a, ke peda Sus to tf ae saseon thal pment learnedly on bis malady with the best physician of the country, to whose | couriers, property, in short everything belonging to the government quien ehaet, 
of himself, ae I did, 0 aes - dg is myself this respect, | spoke to themas | care he had been entrusted by the government, and explaining to him with the ;he rebels. Sometimes, indeed, he observes no more ceremony towards the coy- 
dues 20 in the Punjab ;, and w l vr ncced the greater part of them from their | greatest calmness, that in three or four days he should be relieved from his agony, | riers of fureign cabinets than to those of his owa goverument. But if any of his 
mare caves. Dy Wie cin th tie ‘omiliasiey but with an air of benevolence | but at the expense of his life, because be felt that the abscess would break in- troops should venture to pillage the bouse of a peaceable inhabitant (whatever 
chief, whom I treated — — a aot of the fig-tree I already men- | ternally, in which case there was no chance of recovery. His physician(Dr. may be bis political opinions), he is sure to expiate his crime by an exemplary 
and protection. | — ia ubliely. I made him sit down bumbly on the | Mac Lefian) having retired, Jacquemont very highly praised bis talents, and the death. His troops are severely punished for theft and pillage. Merino is one 
tioned, to discourse with bim oa mo ready for my use. He seemed | attention bestowed upon him by the governmentof Bombay ; bot he again added, of the least self-interested and ambitious of men. During the war of indepen- 
oo Sen oe ry called m niles d hotel, to bring me a glass of | that be bad not more than three or four days to live, that the aid of art was use- | dence, he became master, at Quintanapalla, of immense property, belonging to 
eager to enter on pore 7 ‘he nid = ‘ a. feted of the heat, and | less, and that having completed all his MSS., except a short account of Thibet, the French. He had seized a convoy with a quantity of valuable effects, and 
so 4 ve ies to bold arasol Ov ae and anower, to fan | he shoald die with the consolation of baving contributed all in his power to the | several millions in money. The latter he distributed among his soldiers, who 
enters anathes & my nace feathers I sok all my little comforts, not only | progress of science, which, however, was still far from veing complete. The | were by this means absolutely overloaded with wealth: as to his own share of 
— ; prs tee or style, but adding largely to it, ieaving Neal Sing on | poor fellow, in fact, died the fourth day after this conversation, by the internal | the booty, he kept only a few pairs of silk stockings. 

a ~ ebay ef hie humility, to reflect on the greatuess of the crime he had effusion that he predicted, preserving to the last moment a calmness, 4 sweet- | 
meditated, and the important consequences that might result. I then explawed | ness, and a presence of mind worthy his noble soul. h _— ~ ; 

him under what auspices 1 had come into the country, and the terrible | The government of Bombay, desirous to show honour to the memory o' From Tait's Magazine. 7 
to h hich the king would esact for any injury L received in his states, | 0 distinguished by his talents and private virtues,ordered a magnificent funeral), An interesting question arises to a thoughtful man, upon the age, in a virtual 
vengeance whk En lish government that it had not been done by bis insti- | at which all the civil ar¢ military authorities attended ; and the body of poor | sense, of our earth,—that is, its age in analogy to the periods of infancy, youth 
pgp es . , Jacquemont was interred with military honours.— London Atheneum. . 
; My honest friend protested that he ente rtained no criminal designs against me —— 





—— 
AGE OF THE EARTH. 


maturity. and decay, in a human being. or other organized creature. We 
| apostrophize this planet as our common mother ; and some have seriously regard. 


He doubted not that the king, knowing me to be in his hands, wou d pay all) NOTICE OF THE PRINCIPAL INDIVIDUALS CON- ed it as an animal, having an organic structure. and, in ways wore or less im- 


arrears to extricate me. I represented to him, that after offering such an out- | perfect, as exercising the functions of anima! nature. But, at all events, we 


NECTED WITH THE TWO HOSTILE PARTIES IN SPAIN hi » ” 

rage to the powers of Runjeet, he could never flatter himself with the hope of a | THE QUEEN—DON CARLOS—DON FRANCISCO DE PAULO—COUNT OFFALIA—M. ZEA  » ale. * rs Fa - common with * all which it inherits "—mineral, 
sincere pardon, and that sooner or later he would be cruelly punished, L affected , : Lend cal Sat . ZEA | vegetable, or animal—this planet, having passed through stages of gradual de- 
to say this, not as menacing him, batas if influenced solely by a regard for his | catints 


£ nA velopment, or (as we may call it) growth, in reaching its present condition, is 
iptereste ; and this ariuce was not atiogether unsuccessful. Neal Sing then | It is known that two parties are at present struggling tu obtain the supremacy | subject to the affection of youth and old age A period may be anticipated, 


7) :—the Queen's party, and the party of Don Carios. The latter con- | ‘ ss, ; : 
roposed to set me free, and retain only my baggage. I rejected this idea at | in Spaw the Q sp ty y e party of v i ; whether near at hand or remote, in which the earth will show signs of decay 
prom ns which made him feel more sensibly the distance between | sists chiefly of superior officers, a portion of the soldiery, the clergy, and the | and paralysis, and gradually become unfit for the large and important offices 
Once, ABBIZsiNng reasons ich made re ore se 2 ‘ 4 . + 
a ‘To er without my tents! my books! my clothes! 1, who changed | een class of the people. Don Carlus is the true representative of Catholicism | which at present she discharges with so much credit to herself and so much 
- om n Spain ’ 
twice a day! The proposal was absurd, impossible ! Then, looking at my an . int ’ ; | comfort to her numerous population. A question, therefore, of very command- 
| 4 live @hétel to get breakfast ready without delay. I knew The Queen's party is at this moment composed principally of officers in active | ing interest presses itself upon our attention. viz., In what stage of its life may 
watch, | desired my mattre ~ e . geth . as 4 Me . - y ttendants | S*vice: of the public functionaries, and the majority of the troops. The liberal | We presume this planet to be at present? Our ** common mother’s ” age md 
AON that he had net, Sad couk yeh vat Meal Bin * a aha | ry 3 t . = | party isas yet wholly disconnected with either of these two parties. The indi- | are al] aware is, upow any system of chronology which appeals to astronomical 
er ie ee eT he are 'hétel, at b i it’ aT Gk \s ge vt. c rnd viduals at the head of it hesitate to espouse the cause of the Queen. They | data and not to fabulous traditions, somewhere about six thousand years. Read 
a single package. pe Sawer 6 © Reese, OF Oe eS ee ae ‘n now that her Majesty is not more friendly to the Constitutionalists than Don | ba : eters > : j 
to find it or get it. “ Do you not hear!” said I to Nea! Sing, * milk is wanted ; bn . p : 4 2 “4 is : 8 he backwards the history of the heavens, the records of our planetary system, 
o © Carlos, and they fear that she 1s not more inclined to make political concessions | and the occasional notices of cometary intrusions. and th llat h 
send at once to the next village and have it brought without delay The bri- poms 2 / | 8 y intrusions, an en collating with this 
‘t ' ted i hs Gaebetainte. diesetdban | than her competitor They therefore remain tranquil spectators of the contest, sublime register the collateral! registers of sublunary events, as kept by different 
gand was a little confoundec ¢! t a Wher - oh ae r e as a <: 4 | hulding themselves in readiness to act as occasion may suggest | nations, we find continually more and more reason for abiding by the chronology 
some of his band to procure the beverage ren they had gone avout a hondre Don Carlos, the head of the Apostolic party, 1s a manof talent, but without | of our Bibles; and we may presume ourselves to b: th h 
es. | commanded my maitre d'hétel to recall them, and explain that I wished : 4 A , ; = € as near the exact truth as 
paces. { the buffal ae 4 that tt eal eae education ; though he has latterly supplied, by considerable reading, bis want of | can ever be required for any useful purpose. when we date our earth, and per 
. P ( . . 3 . " - 
for Le = wi red nh not of the bullato or goat, an Pas SPOne © | early instruction. He is perbaps the only man in Spain who possesses a thorough | haps the whole system of which she is so respectable a member, as not very 
animal milked themselves | wequaintance with foreign courts : and he has fora long time maintained an active | 2 . : : ty - 
1 edly accustomed the robbers to obey me in trifling things, in order to | 1 ’ ene ; g ¥ : | far from the conclusion of her sixth millennium. Six periods of a thousand years 
designedly ; correspondence with several northern sovereigns. He is of middle stature, and | compose, as it may seem, a ripe and mature age : dw 
facilitate the arrangement of more important matters,deferring my proposal by a ad , ‘1 ‘ | ’ Ae , I ge: and we are apt to suppose 
thet thie bind of trace favoured my interests by the has the appearance of delicate health. The paleness of his complexion is | that a planet of these years must have done with frolics, and *‘sown her wild 
thousand artifices, Seeing : ” , : my 10 y | heightened by his fair hair, which gives him a marked resemblance to the Aus- | oats,” as we usually express it 
ascendancy which Neal Sing permitted me to assume. When I deemed the : ‘ Hl ° : 
ble, | offered him @ present, and the support of recommend. | Archdukes. He has nothing of the Bourbon character of countenance, | juvenile planet : but we louk for no tricks of that sort in one who is on the verge 
Saaeee as we oe "i ‘a basi aed ri " tw el Be oe | and his features are like the portraits of Charles Quint. His supporters fre- | of her seventh millennium. Yet, after all, the mere positive amount of the 
ation to the king. . oo oy peer cheer ates 4 ea, quently allude to this resemblance as a circumstance indicative of prosperity to | ‘ye i : ' : 
his soldiers, who had gathered round, exclaimed, * No, no; ten thousand rupees ;” } a po po prosperity pond: Paar veces cme —— rape goes = —e as senpests our 
aint ab . , yroblem iing the period or stage of the earth's life. Six thousand is a 
my only reply to this, was a wv Gaaek tates a the matt © leapt ne . ~~ The wife of Don Carlos is tal! in stature, and her countenance has something | large number, positively considered, in estimating the age of any object what- 
none of them dared resent, and whic n Shiai i - re ee na - pt f as 98 of the African character. She entertains the most implacable hatred towards | ever which we have accustomed ourselves to treat as a lady. But, relativel 
eyes of i a bh “A i ying ma wiles Cae ry o om | the Queen, who, on her part cordially returns the feeling. to a total duration of possibly a thousand times that amount, it would Presta 
with the chief ) wm ten E wusand, pod w 3 Bee — . opp 2 ort . 7 - The children of Don Carlos in person resemble their father. The eldest is pure tagatelle. Supposing the earth to have had its forces and composition ad- 
of all Twill a1 ag ha po prod B py) Five a hed - a ai” bb 7 a beginning to be a good horseman, and it is not impossible that we may soon see | jystedto an existence of a million years, or even a quarter of that amount; then 
state, I will give you five hundrec pees. — sundried rupee 1 Gl | ti, geusine at the head of the Rovallet volunteers c : , : ; ’ 
claimed, “ when four bundred of as here have been perishing with hunger these g _ g : 5 ae) in reletion to her whole capacity of duration, or what we will take leave again 
4 T I { sin’ & W Whisks Don Carlos hae no pecuniary resources of hisown ; but he has at his disposal | to term her whole life, our earth could not be viewed as yet beyond her infancy 
three years wo thousand rupees, or remain a prisoner HOUT PAYINE | the treasuries of the clergy, who have for a long time past been husbanding their | Now this is exactly our question : numerically expressed, let the planet’s ye 
the least regard to the alternative, | shrugged my shoulders at the absurdity Of | reserves, in anticipation of the present state of affairs be what they may, let th lly witk dest ; ‘scal ‘ tt) 4 ‘alike 
. . , , ine f ‘ ; e ey may, let them tally with our modest western scale, as settled alike 
pe a ber 7% of 4 7s ig mys er ¥ Coy ces i ba | Astothe Queen, her education has been so utterly neglected, that she scarcely | by scriptural authority and by European scholarship, or let them ascend that 
eagerly accepted the offer of seeing my stock counted , but | reproved Nis | vows how to write; she will not very easily free herself from the intrigues 
emotion, with haugbtiness, severity, and contempt , as if what I had said should 


Mads teat Sedebnie tes Wn t ed ; Jacob's ladder of aerial antiquity which the gigantic scale of orienta! traditions 

, 9 with which her husband has left her surroundec er embonpoint is excessive, est *s: stil,u a] 4 _ sale: >? 

be received as an undoubted truth. “The Asiatics,” said I. “readily perjure | ang her unqueenly air has been the subject of much jesting omeng tha fair ladies of a rogre mien rae iit phdeee i What pe f° vga lara 
; « °rp PSs © 2<e 5 - 

themselves for a crown, but have you never heard tell of the value of the word of ; 7 Cg ie © earth at present ! hat period of her total develop- 


: of the court of Madrid. Her feeble and irresolute mind is wholly under the con- by analogy w red 
a christian gentieman'” He excused himself with joined bands, protested that | 1.5) of her sister (the wife of Don Francisco de Paulo) and her fcmmes-de- sp ny analogy with ne wens periods of animal growth, may she be reputed 
he believed me, but added, that five hundred rupees would not satisfy his people. | ms " hoe! nth tevele } . re TD, FUNG) Sue ber fem de- | as now passing through ! Speaking roundly, or aata maarec, is she uld or young! 
sali » farthe a. I . letel ad: thet | | chambre, who alternately rule her. a And if young, as we for our parts suspect that she will be found, then, more par- 

However, afier some further mancuvres, | so completely triumphed, that } might | — Prancisco de Paulo is a man utterly devoid of intellect, timid to excess, and larly, how : 2 i i 
have saved my rupees, had I not dreaded the issubordination of Neal Sing’s | sneeehailttedabe. th the thieen atin il emt - pring. 5. gor ticularly, how young’ Jo which, in the various subdivisions of youth—infancy, 
followere overwhelmed with de Among the lower classes of society he enjoys t a sort | childhood, adolescence—does her present age correspond ! Finding, as we 
o ° fe of popularity which the vulgar usually award to mere good-natured mediocrity. | noticed above, that she has left off her early tricks of deluging us all—a sort of 

The rest of my adventure is simply comic. The robber-in-chief deélared that | His powers of conversation are extremely limited, and it has been remarked that | escapade which seems to characterize extreme infancy—we might upon that 
he would not take the money unless it was my good pleasure to give it. He | whenever he speaks to a foreigner he invariably observes : “ It is warmer in Na- | single indication, conjecture th: : 

° ' ’ e that she is no : al a ste 

made me al.nost laogh by the humility of his pretestatious,—* Hereafter he | J $s now in early childhood, or at a stage 
would be my servant, since he had eaten of my salt, (a common mode of ex- 


ples than in Madrid.” corresponding perhaps with the age of two or three years in a human subject 
Count Offalia is the only member of the ministry who is on good terms with | Andsome loose conjecture of this nature, sufficient to argue generally a state of 
pression in all the Indian languages); only for bis poverty he would have offered | the Queen. Her Majesty hates M. Zea for the following reason. On the ocea- | chilchood, though with considerable latitude as to the precise te is wd thened 
me a nuzzer very different from a kid; but I, who had treated him so generous- | sion of a temporary indisposition of the Queen, which prevented her from attend- again by another analogy with animal life, which “ ht a Mestrat ae ever 
ly, knew well his perfect submission to all my wishes and his extreme poverty.” | ing the council, M. Zea took the opportunity of acquainting the King with some | length; but we shall ‘be satisfied with hosel su arth : 4 th *t is 
My servant gave the bag containing the rupees to Neal Sing, who with an hum- levity of which she was stated to have been guilty. y sugg g it. n the human 
ble and suppliant air prayed me to touch the money aud his hand, when he took 
it, to prove that it was given purely from my own bounty, and as a satisfaction | 














Deluges, for instance, might sit well upou a 

















> « " my 1 

Ferdinand, without mani- | ecosomy, as we all know, some organs obtain their full development, or »early 
festing any violent marks of bis displeasure, ordered the Queen to deliver vp *ll | so, the Stage OF childhand » "e Heau, 18 CAninpIE, to AIG LO expand but little 
the letters of her favourites. The latter worn haniahed. al Wwe wuTed never | aftera period at which the great mass of the hody and limts have not attained 
for his services. I complied, but with my left hand, and when the robber felt | pardoned M 


Tor . one-haif of their development. Again, 
the finger with which I touched the sack, press lightly on iis hand, be prostrated | "MERINO THE REBEL CHIEF. | at the perivd of birth, and suffer no ehanges afterwards bot acch ve aoe 
bimself and cried, that he was the most faithful, grateful, and devoted of ser-| Don Geronimo Merino, or as he is generally styled in Old Castile, el Cura de | siee; othvrs, again, as the teeth, exist ouly in rudiment at the birth pope cee 
vants, and, if | permitted him to use such an expression, the most ittached of my | Villa-viado, plays an important part in the contest which at present agitates the | many moths for their development. Now, upon our earth ah and require 
friends. He then said some words to Mirza tu extract a few ruyees from him, | Peninsula. Many false and absurd stories are related of him. The following |indieatias of the same unequal development: which erie pn ~ Lope 
and my poor devil of a lieutenant, with joined hands and 4 miserable luok, was | are a few authentic details of his history ‘—Merino isa man of humble origin | state of childhood is not yet passed. Omitting many other eotabe " hich: 
excusing himself on the score of poverty, when I restored his confidence by say- | At an early age his parents sent him to the College of Lerma, but before he had canewn yet trace a nesus towards a condition of repose not et ~ fect oa 
ing to the robber in an imperious tone, that he had eaten my salt and that Mirza | made any great advancement in his studies they removed him to their own | tained—an effort at settling into an equilibrium which is sill eat hd oe 
also had eatea my salt. I made them shake hands, to cement a theatrical abode and employed him as a goat-herd. Merino followed this occupation until |establsed—rivers and their beds furnish striking presomptions th : ihe on ; 
friendship, and then ordered my caravan to set out for Berali, Neal Sing offered | the death of the Cura of Villa-viado, when his friends suggested to him theidea |has no yet travelled beyond her childhood, perbaps not ~ pond . ! pe 
me fifty of his robbers as an escort; [ only took five. In tating leave of me, | of becoming the successor of that ecclesiastic. W ith that intention Merino |responmg to the stage of dentition in man. ‘The beds of fen Eure sods teens 
which may be translated, in restoring my freedom, he asked me in a low voice | placed himself under the tuition of an old priest of Cobarurias, and by the aid |are notall of them in a state of settlement such as would arg ren iod of 
for a bottle of wine, which I had the good faith to send him according to my pro- | and recommendation of his preceptor, he speedily became a minister of the |maturit; and in America, which quarter of aareneie rds eve a period of 
mise. I thought, however, it would be ridiculous, to havea bottle of my old | Gospel . : _ {some tousands of years than the other eontigeans ‘aes sidan’ here by 
rt emptied to my health by such a scoundrel, and I sent abottle of the rakiof| In the year 1808, some companies of French \ oltigeurs, who were garri- | absolufy unfinished, (if we may take so bold Mi cupeetcncs wh e ee 
thi, which I use instead of brandy | soned at Lerma, received orders to remove to Villa-viado. There, Merinvu was | nuch wspect that they will be finished, or “ turned out of ha 4.” or te there 
The five robbers given as an escort, appeared very uneasy when they found | at that time quietly residing with his family in the capacity of a goat-herd. It | obrase, for some centuries to come. Not to Fc Pca nd, Ry artisans 
themselves in a minority; they made their escape at a turning of the mountain, | happened, on the very day when the Voltigeurs left V illa-viada, Merino went | -ange | references, he may satiefy himself on thie poheyl ore mie | wider 
carrying off with them the lean kid which had been given me by Neal Sing, and | out with his flock of goats, andtook the same road as the French troops ind rearkably ingenious dissertation*® in the Parithenatin Rehennt ; —— 
which was undoubtedly the dearest which I ever could have tasted. | After proceeding quietly some distance on his way, some of the soldiers who | the hd of Rivers. He will there find that the beds of thes v at hes = 
To-morrow | shall pitch ny camp near a little town ; my safety Is, I flatter | were marching in the rear, proposed with the view of diverting themselves at | @omapidly, perhape,) tending to a condition not yet sdielned Re a ,. a 
myself, assured as far as Cashmeer. My caravan will be re-victualled, and I | the expense of the poor goat-herd, that Merino should help them to carry their | even ith no eye of science, but with the shod wrth ~~ ; nd, looking 
shall send couriers by another road, to inform the king of my adventure and ask | baggage. They accordingly seized bim and loaded him with five or six knap- | mercale transporter of peltry, upon these wild hele y Ay a tourist, or 
reparation ; I shall also inform M. Allard (a French officer of rank in the service | sacks, and seven or eight muskets. With this heavy burthen they compelled | cin hbelieve that beeshare aad * sean,” seg ee rivers, 
of Runjeet Sing) of its peaceful termination. Woe to “the most faithful of | him to walk the distance of three leagues, beating him with sticks, when fatigue excude in any great stream, destined in after vende to fill are Speed em, are 
my servants and devoted of my friends,” if Runjeet Sing commissions M. Allard | compelled him to slacken his pace. Far less than this would have sufficed to | mercgeography, except upon the plea of extreme youth ? Doubtless eos 
to punish hie insolence! He has a tolerably fair chance of being hanged on | exasperate a spirit like Merino’s. No sooner was he released than he borrowed | aspers, and even the disgusting interruptions of portages, will @ 66 all euc 
the fig-tree that witnessed his treason ; and this will be the greatest service that | a musket from an inn-keeper of Quintilla, and concealed himself at the entrance | the pbt improves and developes her organs in that ae 4 4 soappens as 
M. Allard can render him: for if he give him up to the king, he will only pre- | of a wood, resolved to wreak his vengeance on any of the French who might | suppd, that such rivers as the Mad river, and pred of the sed for ag 
serve his life that he may undergo the most horrid turtures and matilations. I | fallin bs way. That very night he shot a French courier and took possession | minat will be suffered to go on as they have done. when « ho At deno- 
sincerely hope that M. Allard will do him this kindness. I have, indeed, | of his horse. stallre tamed them into sub ; ’ ew short centuries 


. +r : | riety, by bringing th ‘ x 
solemnly declared that I was delighted to give him five hundred rupees ; and it Merino is now about fifty years of age. ‘T hough a smal! and feeble looking | cretic The indications are many and Sead, thes Ny hipaa ° yee ‘> 
is a fact, that I was delighted to get off so easily. My satisfaction then, as you | man, he possesses the voice of a Stentor. His features are strongly marked, | planein her childhvuod. ; egions, at least, the 


And other regions there ma be, 7 

ages of birth and infancy—those, for ones ane 
insecspinning upwards from the depths of ocean, and knitting into future 
contis whole archipelagos of islands, by a sort of chrystallization more 
delichan frost-work, and stronger than granite ; underlaying, in short, some 


may easily imagine, is only relative. and his eyes large and deeply set. But though delicate in appearance, he never- | reaclthe st 
I suppose this evening (ten o'clock), that Bodder Bochs having got wind of | theless possesses a robust constitution, aud few men are so capable of enduring 
my adventure, will not trust bimself into the wasps’ nest But there is no other | long continued fatigue. He neither smokes nor drinks wine, eats very sparingly ; 
road by which he can advance, and want of provisions will prevent his return to | and during the four-and-twenty hours he is said to take only fifteen minutes sleep. 
Mirpore. Neal Sing will make him pay dearly for his welcome ; for he 1s the | Since he has been engaged in war he has usually taken this short interval of sleep | embrhmerica, with columns and fo rat a Bij 4 
confidential friend of Théan Sing, who made his fortunes. He appears to | on horseback. ‘Those who are under Merino’s command allege that he has ne- | breadf the Pacific. Our earth therefore, wh mar at ae 
me besides a very indifferent character, and little to be regretted as a meh-| ver once passed a night in their society. As soon as the sun sets, he orders his | may te everywhere of the same age : arts th “ oe ge —— 
manidar | troops to halt, directs them to encamp in some spot which he marks out, and at- | said, Jutely unborn at this day And vate Sata many » 88 we have just 
I hope that I shall not be obliged to lengthen my letter, already sufficiently | tended by a single servant, he gallops off, probably to the distance of three or | consthnother argument in support pon that hypothesis we might 
long, by the recital of similar adventures, but if you are obliged to admit here- | four leagues, and is not seen again till sunrise next morning. 








tof the , , 

| the ghabitable chambers of the earth, facie, Afiics, Korece A ee eo 

after, that there are adventures to be met with, you see how small istheir amount | Merino does not wish his troops to wear uniform. He gives every man per- | nesiaj to have come forward at periodical, islntet ; _ f pe, America, Foly- 
in the end. This cost me fifty Louis; but the rajah made me a present of five | mission to dress in his own way, and as to himself he is miserably clad. On en- | then {t is probable that all. as parte of the ape 0 a ~ 1008 years, 
hundred, so that I still play on velvet | tering a town, he has sometimes been taken for a common soldier ; bis dress and | periogxistence 4 parte post, i. e —will have a ot eee | have the same 
I have nothing to reproach myself with in all this affair; violence might have | appearance indicate no higher a rank be fatgued, that in the schemeor plan of the a ey: it may 
cost the lives of some of the brigands, but it would not have rescued my| This man is now at the head of the Castilians. Though absolutely null m | and aed as co-existences, having a comm So os rea aha 
attendants from massacre. Diplomacy was my only resource, and I think | have | every thing but warfare, he exercises an all-powerful ascendancy over the minds | ferenf a few centuries between the tis may eginning ; and that the dif- 
observed its forms as well as my old school-fellows, now mighty lords, and high | of those who are under his command, and at whose head be is so formidable — | neglas trifling or evanescent ques hiea. 0 their several nativities, are 
in the diplomatic circles, would have done. But some day, when I shall have | It was lately announced that Saarsfield had beaten him. But what does it sig- a Ss. iNow, we argue, that when the 


cyclefistence is such, that in respe. 
. : ’ . § such, ct of it z , 
retarned into the monotonous circles of sedentary European life, I shall have | nify? Nothing. His bands spring up like the Hydra’s heads, and we might also | turiedbe neglected P 8 total duration, five or ten cen- 


. , a8 bearing no sensible t 
more pleasure in recalling the diplomatic reminiscences of my youth, than their | believe that, like Deucalion, he has the power of converting stones into mea.— | forcegsume that cycle as of such vast pond) te er a to it, there we are 
lordships aforesaid in remembering their embassies. I envy them not; the | The Empecinado, Espinosa, Valdez, Amor, Oberon, &c, have, at different umes | coulk ns, that six thousa 


te regarded as analogically 
strolling life, some of whose vicissitudes I recount to you to-day, has likewise, been sent in pursuit of him. They have defeated and destroyed his troops. | Thisbf argument 


nd years 
rea equal to more than a very brief childhood. 
as in the present instance, its pleasures, which are unknown in Paris. 1 permit) What then! On the day following each defeat, Merino has re-appeared in the chargth, upon a sutledh > Abed hee pases Me ag samen and that is @ 
my imagination to abandon itself to this charm, whilst my mind is continually | field with a force as numerous, as ardent, and as redoubtable as ever. and ifing, we are anxious to avoid One net —_ otherwise curious 
occupied with objects of study; add to this some little philosophy, good health,| Merino is a very brave man, but he is also a very fortunate one; and though | samegter, and shall then pass to the direct ph i y a 
and a pait of excellent legs, and believe that mine is the condition which ought | it may not be impossible to capture him, it will, at all events, prove very difficult. | any @Natural Philosophy, for determinin Tepes om a eg on 
to be envied. Adieu He always has with him two horses, the finest and the hest trained that can be | age. Remark is this That as. (on the = 4 otbilem te a es 
Though pressed for space, we most make room for the affecting account given | procured in Castile. They have been so accustomed tu observe an equal pace, inking that our planet ‘ts not be renee ‘ +) if any reasons should 
of Jacquemont’s death and buria!, by his countryman, Captain Briolle : the con- | that however rapidly they may gallop, they are always on a perfect line one with | will @to a proof almost, that its ¢ tal de nthe Fs Bow ny semen 
duct of the Bombay government on the occasion, reflects honour on the British | the other . otal duration will be very long, (and 


When Merino finds that the one he is riding is fatigued, he leaps on | espe@hat it w 
’ ) ill far exceed the 
name. It is contained in a letter addressed to M. de Prigny, Commissary- | the other, without relaxing bis pace a single second. It was thus that he es- sacred Prathasion oa at lag ee pp by most ex- 
4, , r hand, 


General of Marine at Bordeaux :— caped frum the Lusitanos, who, under the command of Amor, engaged with him uld arise for attributing to this planet a vast d 
Bordeaux, May 28, 1333. at Palenzvela in 1813 sien of thes demmaia vast dura 
) | s n al 
M. the Commissary-General —Happening to be at Bombay last December, The space of forty leagues, which separates Burgos from Madrid, is to Meri- away, will merely henge 1 Kegperse. upon the best warrant, as 
when M. V. Jacquemont had completed his scientifc tour, 1 hastened to visit a, no a perfectly secure retreat. He may visit all the towns and villages comprised | its ti@ conswered the childhood of er tary st ys evidence, 
‘ ne at now let us come to 


fellow-countryman, whom all the journals of India elevated to the rank of the | in it, accompanied only by three or four men, without apprehending any danger. | the arguments on this question. Th 
most distinguished naturalist, but who, in consequence of the fatigues and pri- | He will meet with no enemies, but the troops sent in pursuit of him, and it is | , ese have been ably urged by 4 
vations he had to encounter in his toilsome researches, was unfortunately at- | well known with what facility he manages to evade them. 
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| . Van we have been informed, by the late Professor Robison. 
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great German philosopher, 


duration under favourable circumstances. The very same period of years, which | 


1834. 


matics, and in mechanics, | 
nefit of our readers we have digested the sum of what be has said intoa brief 


memo 


If in any case it is our purpose to determine whether a thing be old—very old— 
or as yet young, we must value 
lasted, but by the proportion which these years bear to the sum of its natural 


for one class of creatores, is an expression of an advanced age, 18 not 50 for | 
another. That same lapse of time, which suffices to superannuate a dog, carries | 
a man little beyond his childhood; and the oaks, or the cedars upun Lebanon, 
have not reached their meridian strength, when the linden trees and the firs are 
already old and in decay. Any scale transferred from beings of a different na- 
ture is liable to error; bat the commonest case of this erroneous transfer is, 
where man, in coming amongst the great scenes of divine workmanship, apples 
as the mete-wand of their age a scale drawn from the succession of human ge- 
nerations. In some judgments which have proceeded on these principles, -here | 
is reason to fear that the conclusion has been of the same quality as that so 
elaborately drawn by the Roses in Foutenelle :—** Our gardener,” said they, 
“isa very vid man: within the memory of roses, he has been the same that he 
ever was. In fact he is not liable to death: no, nor so much as to change.’ 
Indeed, upon considering the capacity of vast duration which Is found through- | 
out the whole scheme of creation in the capital members of the system, and 
that this duration comes very near to absolute infinity, one is disposed \o think 
that possibly the flux of five or six thousand years is, by comparison with that 
duration which has been destined to our earth, short of a year in relation to the 
period of man’s life. 

To confess the truth, it is not in revealed religion that we must seek for any 
data whatever, from which we can possibly deduce whether the earth may be re- | 
garded as being at this time young or old; whether, as in the plentitade and 
bloom of her perfections, or as in the total decay of her powers. True, indeed, 
that revelation has disclosed to us the period of her creation and development, 
and has punctually ascertained the seasun of her infancy ; but, for all that, we | 
know not to which term of her duration—whetherto the anterior or the poste- | 
rior, to the beginning or the end, she is now nearer. Being, therefore, so wholly | 
forsaken in this point by revelation, it does strike me as a proper subject for in- | 
vestigation under the light of Natural Philosophy, and not unworthy of our pains, | 
to settle the question,— Whether in reality this planet of ours be liable to old | 
age, and whether she be approaching continually, by gradual decay of her forces, | 
to the term of utter extinc::on! whether, again, at this present moment she has | 
arrived within the current of her fatal declension, or, on the contrary, her con- 
stitution of natural forces be still in its period of prosperous vigour ! or, finally, | 
whether even the meridian altitude has yet been ascended—the zenith of that | 
perfection which she is privileged to expect by the law of her original constitu- | 
tion—and whether, consequently, she has as yet surmounted the period of her | 

hildhood ? 

If we hearken to the complaints of aged people, we shall hear that nature is 
Pceptibly growing old, and that the very steps may be punctually traced which 
Mk her descent into superannnation. The very seasons, say they, are no 
lonar seasonably adjusted as heretofore. The powers of nature are exhausted , 
her eauty and her truth are ia decay. Men are neither as strong nor as old as 
form-ly. And this declension, it is alleged, may be observed not merely in the 
physiq] constitution of the earth; it has propagated itself into moral qualities 
The arient virtues are extinct ; modish vices have stept into their places ; and 
the old‘ashioned integrity finds its functions usurped by falsehood and impos- 
ture. “his conceit hardly merits contradiction: neither is it so much a result 
of error of self-love. Those worthy grey-beards who are so happy in their 
self-estim¢ion as to persuade themselves that Providence has interposed for their 
welfare by>ringing them into the world during its most palmy state, cannot 
readily subnit to believe that, after their own removal, things will go on as pros- 
perously as vefore they were born. They would fain imagine that natere lapses 
into dotage cocurrently with themselves ; and this with the very natural pur- 
pose of evadingall sorrow fur leaving a world which is already arrived at the | 
very brink of he: ruin. 

Groundless as \his fancy is for seeking to measure the age and duration of 
nature by standardsderived from any single human generation, there is, however, 


of some millennia perhaps, a change in the constitution of the earth might arise 
sufficient to become perceptible. 


another conjecture which is far from seeming so absurd, viz. that in a course of 
| 
| 


Here let it be remarked, that it is not enough 


to allege with Fontenelle that the trees of the past age were not larger than at | 
present, the men neither older nor more vigorous; these ebyections are not | 


sufficient to establish the fact that Nature is not liable to old age, or that in 


ha je not orawing h as thovee of age and strength, } 
have their fixed limits prescribed to them, beyond which not even the most bloom- 


| 

ing condition of nature can propel them. In all climates there is here no differ- | 
ence. The richest soils, and those most happily situated, have in this respect | 
no privilege beyond the poorest and most barren. But whether. supposing the 
case, that between well-attested accounts of past times and the most accurate 
observation of our own, a comparison were carefully instituted, some difference 
would not be observed in their several rates of productiveness ; whether, in fact, 
the earth have not heretofore stood in need of less care and tending in order to 
yield food to the human race : this, if it could be determined, seems to promise 
some light to the problem before us. Such an answer would, in fact, be tanta- 
mount to laying befure our eyes the first steps in a long series or progression, by 
means of which we should have it in our power to ascertain what was the final 
point to which the earth 1s tending ; what the latter steps in that same series or 
progress towards which nature, in herdark voyage, is for ever insensibly making 
way. 
tuted between two remote periods of time is little to be relied on, or rather is 
altogether impossible. So much, inthe productiveness of our earth, depends 
upon human industry, that, after all, it could hardly in any one case be deter- 
mined satisfactorily, whether, in the desolation and depopulation of countries 
which once were flourishing seats of prosperity, any, and what proportion of the 
ruin, should be ascribed to the decay of Nature, and whether any, and what, to 
the negligence of man. Such an investigation I will recommend to those who 
have more ability and more inclination than myself for searching the records 
and examining the monuments of past times. For my own part, I purpuse to 
treat the question simply as a natural philosopher, with a view to arriving, if 
possible, by this approach at some glimpse of the truth. 

Most naturalists who have sketched theories of the earth, tend to this con- 
clusion :—T bat its productiveness is slowly decaying , that, by tardy steps, it is 
approaching to that condition in which it will become desolate and cepopulated ; 
and that time only is wanting to exhibit the sad spectacle of Nature superanna- 
ated, and expiring amidst the utter exhaustion of her powers. The problem is 
a weighty one; and it will amply reward our pains to approximate cautiously to 
a solution. First of all, however, let us accurately determine the idea which is 
to be furmed of superannuation, as affecting a body, which, by means of its own 
inherent powers, has developed itself into a state of perfection, under the modi- 
fying influences of the elements. 

We are not to suppose that the particular state of old age, in that succession 
of changes through which an organized creature revolves, is an insulated con- 
dition, produced by the action of external and violent causes. On the contrary, 


svetic, nid Oinalitie- oneh 


whose lights, however, were greater in mathe- | low grounds are younger, and have arrived later at perfection 
than in chemistry or pneumatology For the be- | of succession they may expect to be visited by decay 


; are habitable ; it was only at a later period that they descended upon the plains 

| and they were obliged to apply their powers to the acceleration of nature, which 
| was too slow in her developments to meet their rapid multiplication 
its age not by the number of years whica it has | that fine creation of the Nile, was, in its Upper Districts, a settled and populous 
region, whilst the half of Lower Egypt, and the entire Delta, were yet a deso 
late morass 
its once exclusive fertility, which raised it to such unexampled prosperity , whilst 
all its advantages have passed downwards, and settled upon the lower part of the 
country 
a deposition of that river, together with the flattest parts of Lower Saxony, and 
‘that part of Prassia where the Weichsel divides into so many branches, and 
seems incessantly striving to lay under water the adjacent districts, which in 
part have been won back by the industry of man—all this region alike wears the 
appearance of being younger, richer. and more blooming than the highlands at 
the head of these streams, which, however, were already peopled at a time when 
the furmer were still in the condition of morasses, or, in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, were sO many Vast estuaries 


tion) in the course of nature deserves explanation, 
as yet the dry land was but recently quitted by the sea, the rivers did not at first 
find suitable channels provided for them, nor that uniform declivity which they 
| required in their passage to the sea 
formed standing sheets of water, and made the land useless 
| wherever they happened to find soi] more soft and yielding than usual, they hol 
lowed out channels for themselves ; 
from these channels by the force of their currents, they raised on each side 
banks which, as often as they were overflowed by the rising of the waters, were 
| again raised by the depositions of mud, &c 
| tinued repetition of this process, so far matured as to be in a condition for carry 
| ing down to sea, with a moderate but uniform descent, whatever waters were de 


| annual depositions from the river go on indefinitely, without any corresponding 





The sort of comparison, however, which I am here supposing to be insti- | Must therefore be regarded as trivial and inconsiderable, we have still to deter- 





the self-same causes which carry a thing to its highest perfection, and which 
maintain it there, bring it round, by the steps of imperceptible changes, to fina! 
extinction. To this law all natural things are subject,—That the self-same | 
mechanism whith originally laboured for their perfection, having once carried them 
to that point, simply because it cannot intermit its activity but still perseveres in | 
its series of changes, does, and cannot but carry it continually further and 
further from the conditions of a good constitution, and finally delivers it over to 
ruin. The very same impulse which causes trees to grow brings death upon | 
them after they have completed their growth. Whenthe vessels and tubes are 
capable of no farther expansion, the nourishing sap, still persisting to introduce | 
itself, by a natural consequence begins to clog the interior of the passages, and | 
finally to cause decay and death by the stoppage of the natural juices. A pro- 
cess of the same nature goes on in animal life: there, also, the same mechanism | 
which originally ministered to the full development of the animal, afterwards, 
under achange of circumstances, comes to react upon it for purposes of destruc- | 
tion. Just so is the gradual decay of the earth so interwoven with the series of 
changes which originally operated for its perfection, that it can never become an 
object of notice until after a long lapse of time 

The earth, when it arose out of chavs, had inevitably been in a previous state 
of fluidity, by means of which it was enabled to adapt itself readily to that 
figure which is necessary to the equilibrium of its parts. Out of this fluid state 
it passed into a state of solidity ; and, in fact, we see irrefragable traces that 
the upper surface must have hardened first. In the interior of the earth's mass, | 
where the same efforts were going on for the establishment of an equilibrium, 
the elastic element of air, continually sent upwards and disengaged, ed through 
a natural series of changes, to the inequalities of the earth's surface—to hills and 
valleys. The sea, in the very process of clearing out its own hed, threw up 
shores and barriers to curb its own fury ; the rivers wore themselves suitable beds | 
and canals; universal equilibrium was established ; order and beauty resulted 
and fertility soon created the marvels of her wealth upon every side 


Meantime, this development of the earth's natural powers was far from being 
equally distributed. In some regions her surface is still raw and imperfect ; 
whilst others are in the very acme of their prosperity ; and others, again, having 
already survived this condition, are now approaching to decay. In general, the 
bigb grounds are the eldest, which first attained fulness of development ; the 


| interrupted the rain in its return to that vast reservoir from which it had arisen 
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Ta the same order | from a cubic foot of sea water after evaporation Now, this is, prima facie, tar 
| too improbable to obtain the assent of the radest judge ; for, according to the 
The first regions in which men settled were the highest among those which computations of Wallerios, the water of the North Sea, in parts where few rivere 
fall into it, contains one tenth part of salt, sometimes even a seventh , and even 
in the Bothnic Gulf, where it is greatly diluted with river water, it stil! contains 
a fortieth. The earth, therefore, is suficrently guaranteed against this partico- 
lar risk of losing its salt by the agency of rain and rivers; that point is settled by 
fact and absolute experiment. In reality, so far from robbing the land of its sa- 
| line parts, there is good reason to believe that the sea beuntifully transfers to it 
some portion of its own; for, although ev 4poration Jeaves bebind the gross salt, 
it does, however, raise and carry off part of that which has been volatilized, which 
floats with vapours over the ferra Arma, and communicates to the rain that fer- 
tilizing quality by which it is advantageously distinguished from the water of 
streains 
So much for the first hypothesis ; the second is more self-consistent, and gene- 
rally has more creditility. Manfred has thought it worthy of a very learned ex- 
amination in the commen/ariwm of the Bulognese Instiute Ja the course of 
| this review he remarks, that the old foundations of the Cathedral at Ravenna, 
which is found below the modern one covered with rubbish, ws eight feet lower 
than the high-water mark of the sea; ond, therefore, at the period when that 
foundation was frst constructed, at every tide of flood it must have been laid un- 
ler water, unless We suppose the sea to have been lower at that tume than at 
present; for there is evidence enough that the sea came UP 48 Clove to the city 
in those diys as it does now. In confirmation of his opinion, that the height of 
| the sea has been constantly on the increase, he cites the case of St Mark's 
Church at Venice, which is now so low, that its ground-floor as well as St, Mark's 
Place itself, when the lagoon happens to be flooded, are laid under water an 
accident to which, we may reasonably presume, that it could not have been lia- 
ble at the time of its foundation He appeals also to the marble terrace carned 
round the Senate House of St. Mark, probably for the benefit of those who were 
going on ship-board, in order to allow of their coming to the water's edge in car 
rlages—a purpose which is now entirely defeated, since moderately high tides 
ay it half a foot under water 


Egypt, 


All this is now reversed : the ancient Thebais has nothing left of 


Low Germany, again, which is a creation of the Rhine, being, in fact, 


This revolution (or, more accurately speaking, this uniform series of evolu- 
In the earliest times, when 


Hence, in many places they overflowed, 
Gradually, and 


and with the mud which they washed up 


until the river-beds were by the con 


This tendency of the sea-level to rise continu 

ally higher, he explains out of the accumulations of mod and other depositions 
from the fresh water, which, by continually raising the bed of the sea, must, as 
a natural consequence, force up its surface to a higher level. In order to estab 
ish the agreement between these marks, or positive facts of expernence, on the 
one hand, and the elevating power as determined by calculation on the other, he 
endeavoured to value the quantity of mud which the streams carry along with 
them when most turbid Accordingly. towarde the end of February, he took up 
water from the river which flows past Bologna, and suffering the mod to settle, 
he found it to be the 1 174th part of the water, From this result, coupled with 
the amount of water which the rivers in one year deliver into the sea, he deduced 
1 valuation of the elevating power, agreeably to which it appeared, that in the 
course of 348 years the sea would be raised by five inches 


livered into them by the circumjacent lands. Now, it must necessarily have 
happened, that the high-lying regions about the sources of great rivers, would 
be the first to benefit by this process of natural development, and would there 
fore be the first to attract inhabitants; the same process would descend by gra- 
dual successions to the lower regivons, seaward ; and those which lay nearest 
the mouths of rivers would be still involved in the struggle of development long 
after the highest grounds had attained their stage of maturity. But ut is obser 
vable that this disadvantage of situation, as originally it really is, brings with it 
in the end a rich compensation : the very same lowness of position, which had 
thrown them so far back in the race of development, afterwards enabling them 
to grow rich upon the spoils of the high lands. For the rivers, bearing along in 
high floods a rich freightage of mud and slime, overflow their banks, and deposit 
the whole on the lower grounds. These are, in this way, at one and the same 
time, manoured and raised; and a transfer of fertility takes place of the same 
kind, if not in the same degree, as that memorable one which we have belore 
noticed between the Thebais and the Delta 

Natural processes, running through a regular progression or cycle of this sort, 
make it easy to understand the remarkable depopulations which have sometimes 
taken place ; as also the transfers of population and of agriculture which have 
occurred between ancient and modern times. But the natural process, by which 
we have here explained these phenomena, applies more peculiarly to those lands 
which labour under the privation of rain water ; and would, therefore, but for 
periodical overflows of some great river, want the requisite moisture, and in such 
a condition must rapidly be converted into arid uninhabitable deserts. That dread- 
ful catastrophe might be brought about by other meane than the failure or the 
declension of the river waters ; for instance, by the general elevation of the cir 
cimjacent soil through the continual depositions of the annual overflow. In this 
way acountry might be suddenly ruined by the accumulation of its own chief 
wealth ; and, in fact, a most celebrated land is at this time threatened apparently 
by such a catastrophe. ‘That land is Egypt; which, as it illustrates better than 
any other the process ty which nature, using the agency of rivers, first creates 
a rich and habitable soil, with a great population in its train ; and secondly, the 
continuation of the same process by which she propels this wealth and popula- 
tion from the highlands to the lowlands ; 80, finally, it seems destined to illustrate 
that closing process by which she swallows up and confounds her own finest cre- 
ations. The change wrought by the Nile, co-operating with Time in the eleva- 
tion of this valley, (for Egypt is, in fact, one long but narrow valley, bisected by 
the Nile.) is the great parent of its long prosperity and of its present danger — 
According to the testimony of Heroditus, at a period which preceded his visit to 
Egypt, by about 900 years, a rise in the Nile of not more than eight feet, sufficed 
to uverflow the whole of the country. In his time fifteen feet of increase in the 
river level was reauisite to accomplish the same universal irrigation. But at 
present nothing short of twenty-four feet is adequate to the end. Now, with- 
out further inquiry, it is evident that if the elevation of the soil, by means of 


But, by pursuing 
this investigstion, and extending his calculation to the sand, stones, &e whieb 
accompany the mud, Manfred found reason to carry the elevating force much 
higher, insomoch that in 230 years it would raise the level by twetve inches. On 
this footing, the great catastrophe of the earth would be approaching with pretty 
rapid steps , and, yet even thus, he was more cautious in his estimate than Hart 
soecker, who, upon a course of similar investigaiions with respect to the Rhine, 
announced the final ruin of the earth within ten millennia—a course of time eul 
ficient, in his estimate, to wash away the whole inhabitable parte of the terra 
firma, and to diffuse the sea over its entire surface as one uniform mirror broken 
only by naked rocks here and there rising above the waters 

The true error of this hypothesis lies only in degree: else, ae regards ite 
principle, it is well founded. It is true that the rain and the rivers wash away 
the earth, and carry it off into the sea, butit is fat enough from the troth that 
they do this to the extent assumed by the author, He assumed arbitrarily that 
the rains flow as turbidly the whole year through as they do in those days when 
the snow, melting from the mountains, causes violent torrenta,—and when the 
soil, rendered peculiarly friable by the previous action of frost, 1 washed away 
with more than usual ease. Had he coupled this consideration with the proper 
regard to the distinction between rivers descending from mountainous regions 
full of torrents, and those which are fed by flat countries, his computation would 
have been so far modified, that, perhaps, he would have dismissed it as no longer 
a sufficient basis for his purpose. Had he considered further that determinate 
tendency in the sea’s motion to carry shorewardes all substances not having an 
equal nobility with itsel’, to prevent therefore all accumulations of mud upon ite 
own bed, and by continual de positions of euch floating matter to increase the 
terra firma ; in that case bis fear of seeing the marine barin filled up, would 
have given way to a well-founded hope of obtaining continual accessions of 
new land fromthe spoils of the high lands of the globe. For the fact is, that 
in all gulfs. as, for example, in that which bears the name of the Red Sea, and 
in the Gulf of Venice, the sea is gradually retiring from the interior end, and the 
dry land is making continual usurpations upon the kingdom of Ne ptune 

But withregard to the cause of the alleged depression in the shores of the 
Adriatic, as this might be supposed to arise indifferently from a real elevation of 
the sea or areal sinking of the land, I would account for it (supposing always 
that the facts are accurately repurted) by appealing to a peculiar and special eir- 
cumstance aflecting the very constitution of the ground in the Italian peninsula 
We know that this country rests upon subterranean vaults; and the rage of 
earthquakes, although it bas manifested itself most violently in the southern 
provinces, has yet ran along to the north, and far out below the sea, with power 
envugh to expound even there the cavernous constitution of the land, and the 


rise in the river,—whether in our time or not, sooner or later, the river will be- 
come oseless in its mainfunction. A finite power measuring itself against one 
which is in ite nature infinite must be defeated ; and it will appear in its nature 
that it must ri fermini, merely by a nominal explanation of the two forces con- 
cerned without further argument 

Were all countries, then, under the peculiar circumstances of Egypt, the pos- 
sibility of old age as an affection belonging to our planet would be established, 
and at the same time the mode of its appruach explained ; and thus our problem | vast intercommanications of sulterraneous galleries and chambers. Ie it not, 
would at once be solved. But since the natural process which takes place in therefore, probable that, through the actions of continual shocks, the entire soil 
that instance applies tu very few parts of the earth's surface, and the total result | of Italy—or roof, as 1 may call it, resting upon this enormous system of arches 
—has silently given way, and settled down upon ite supporting columne ! 
mine the question in reference to the planet as a whole ; and with that view it is That ritteo hypothesis, which regards the increase of dry land and gradual 
our business first of all tu examine those causes from which the majority of natu- | limitation of the waters upon this globe asa forerunner of ite ruin, may plead 
ral philosophers have deduced old age as a natural or possible effect, and by which | #8 plausible attestations of the preceding hypothesis from the records of expe- 
they have fancied themselves warranted to predict the final and general decay of 


rience, though not so intelligible a cause for thew explanation. For, though at 
our planet 


first sight it might seem that the sea, whilet withdrawing on one side and ex 
The riret of these causes is that implied in the hypothesis, which ascribes posing fresh surface of dry Jand, would in some other quarter possess itself, by 
the saltness of the sea to rivers. These, it is alleged, carry downward to the 
sea all the salt extracted from the earth, and washed by the raim into their cur- 
rents; and in the sea it is left by means of continual evaporation, and is then 
gradually accumulated, and in that way has all the salt been obtained which the | sea is peculiarly apt to quit low grounds, whilst it frets, with aspiring waves, 
sea now holds in solution. Now it isan obvious inference from this doctrine, | against the higher and steeper shores. That fact alone might be sufficient to 
that, salt being the principal agent of growth and fertility, the earth being thus | demonstrate that the surface of the sea, taken generally, is not in a course of 
gradually robbed of her powers must finally be utterly impoverished and reduced elevation; for in that case the difference of level would be most evidently per- 
to a condition of substantial death ceptible on shores with a very gradual and slight declivity . in such a situation a 
The seconn cause lies in the tendencies of rain and rivers to wash away the very trifling elevation of level, as even of afew feet, would lay under water a 
soil and carry it off into the sea, which thus appears to be continually loaded | vast surface of land. Whereas the very opposite result is observable. Thus, 
with riches at the expense of the terra firma; and fear hasbeen expressed that | for example, the Prossian “Ndhrungen,” and the Downs upon the Dutch and 
the sea, having its level in this way continually raised, must finally again sur- | English coasts, are s0 many sand-hills, which, in former times, the sea threw up 
mount and cover the dry land which was heretofore withdrawn from its do- | in its daily path, but which now serve for lofty ramparts against ite intrasions 
minions Now, in which of the three following modes are we to solve this phenome 
There is a THIRD conjectural opinion advanced by those who, having noticed non? Shall we ascribe this depression of the sea to an actual evanescence of 
that the sea withdraws itself perceptibly from most shores in long periods of time, the fluid element and ite conversion into some more solid form; or, secondly, to 
and leaves exposed as dry land many tracts of ground which heretofore lay with- | a percolation aud filtering of the rain-water into the bowels of the planet ; or, 
in the marine empire, either apprehend an actual consumption of this fluid ele- | thirdly, to contivwal deepening of the sea's basin in consequence of ite everiast- 
ment by some sort of mysterious conversion into a inore solid state, or else ex- | ing motion’ ‘The first cause, though likely to have the smallest share in any 
plain this diminution of the sea out of the operation of other causes which have | perceptible change, is not, however, so much opposed toa sound Natural Philo- 
sophy as might seem. For, as other fluid bodies, quicksilver and air for instance, 
sometimes assume @ formof more solidity without therefore losing their essence, 
#0 beyond all doobt does water; the particles of which elewent seem, in the 
formation of vegetables. to lay aside their fluidity, the very driest wood, upon 
chemical analysis, still yields water; and thus it becomes probable that some 
part of the waters of this globe is converted ino the substances of a vegetable 
growth, aod never again returns to the ocean. ‘The second cause, speaking ri- 
These opinions I will briefly examine, and will then attempt to establish that | gorously, can as little be disputed as the first. Rain water, it is true, that part 
which to myself appears to be the true one I mean which the earth imbibes sinks generally no farther than to those denser 
Were there any truth in the first opinion, it would follow that all salt with which | strata which, refosing to let it pass. furce it to pursue the inclinations of the 
the waters of the ocean and the mediterranean seas are impregnated, had previ- | ground in search of an owtlet, and thos to feed springs. Bot it will always in 
ously been mingled with the soil which covers the ferra firma—and that having | some partial degree trickle down to the rocky strata ; and even these will pene- 
been washed out of it by rains, it had been then carried off by rivers. and so per- | trate through crevices, and make those gatherings of subterraneous waters 
petually introduced into the great marine reservoir by the same means. But for- | which, upon occasion of earthquakes. have sometimes spouted upwards and de- 
tunately for the earth, this conjecture is groundless For, premising that the | luged whole trects of country. Possibly the amount of sea-water lost in this 
mean quantity of rain water which falls upon the earth in one year is 18 inches way may not be wwconsiderable , and it merits a more accurate valuation But 
deep, a quantity pretty near equal to what has been fuund to fall in the temperate | it is the third cavse which apparently has the largest and least disputable stare 
zone, and presupposing that all rivers arise and are fed by rain water; also that, in the depression of the sea's level, that level must continually sink is propor- 
of that rain which falls apon the ferra firma, only two-thirds return into the sea | tion as the bed of the sea is more profoundly hollowed. But in this way of ap- 
through rivers, the other third being in part exhaled and in part spent upon the | proach not the slightest advance is made towards the earth's destruction 
growth of plants ; lastly, assuming that the sea occupies but one half of the wta! What then is the result of the examination we have parsved with regard to 
auperficies of the earth, an assumption which is below the truth, in that case we | the hy pothesis bitherto brought forward! The first three we bave dismissed as 
shall have placed the hypothesis in question upon the most advantageous foot- | insufficient. 1 The earth loses nothing of its saline quality through the ablu- 
ing; and yet, even then, all the rivers of the earth will have poured into the sea | tion of the brooks and the rain. 2. The rich soil i# not washed away into the 
only one foot deep of water ; and, therefore, upon the assumption that ite mean | sea by rivers, with irreparable loss, and with the effect of saturating the ocean 
depth were not more than a hundred fathoms, woul! have filled its basin in sis | and thus raising ite waters above the habitable land Troe, the rivers carry into 
hundred years, after it had been emptied in the same number of years by evapo | the sea the spoils of the elevated regions; but the sea avails itself of these 
ration. According to this calculation, the united contributions of al! brooks and | «poils. only to make farther depositions on the margin of the terra firma. 3 
rivers since the creation would have filled the sea's basin just ten times; and | The opposite notion of an actual decrease in the waters of the ocean, however 
the salt, therefore, could amount to no more than ten times as that ausible, is too conjectural a speculation, and supported by too little grounds 
with which river water is naturally endowed under its present circumstances. | lrawn from positive experience to challenge & philosophic attentign There is, 
Hence, we obtain this inference, that in order to settle the actual degree of salt ideed. as regards a change in the earth's form, one operative cause still remain- 
ness in the sea, we have only to subject ten cubic feet of river water to evapu ge upon which we may reckon with certainty , and that is the tendency of rain 
ration, when the salt left behind must amount to just a8 much as the product | sod brooks, by continuallygnawing at the soil and washing 1 down from the higher 


gradual encroachment, of counterbalancing areas, and thus, npon the whole, ob 
tain indemnification ; yet itis certain that the old tracts, which the sea relin- 
quishes, are far more extensive than the new ones which it appropriates, The 


by evaporation 

A rourts and last opinion there is, which assumes as the great organ of na- 
ture, an anima mundi, or principle of universal activity, though nowhere directly 
perceptible, whose emanations, however subtle, being yet material, must finally 
be exhausted by incessant generations of new births; and nature herself, con- 
currently with this exhaustion of her organ, must be exposed to old age and death 


much as 
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regions to the lower gradually to level the eminences, and to rob the globe of its 
inequalities. This process and ils effects are certain; and the earth cannot be 
delivered from the action of this cause until that era when, all the looser strata 
having been washed away, nothing will remain in the shape of eminences or 
inequalities except only the rocky frame-work or foundation insusceptible of fur- 
ther change. This is a revolution in the earth's form to be viewed with rea- 
sonable dread as a cause of impending ruin nut only by means of transposition 
of strata, the most fertile of which are gradually buried under successive depo- 
sitions of worse soil; but in a yet higher degree by the abolition of those ine- 

valities upon the earth's surface to which we are indebted for the indispensable 

istinction of hills and vale. Looking at the present constitution of our globe, 
and the distribution of its inequalities, we are struck with wonder and intense 
admiration at the order which presides amongst disorders.and the exquisite regu- 


, the pleasant reminiscences of contemporaries. One only of his addresses bas 
| been preserved ; it was delivered from the chair of the Society on the occasion 
| of the death of two young men, Reid and Sargint, youths of high promise, cut 
off prematurely at the moment that the hopes and proud anticipations of their 
friends seemed about tobe realized. Similarity of disposition and pursuits had 
united them to Jebb in the strictest bonds of affection, and he, who had to pro- 
| nounce their funeral eclogy, was the person who felt their loss most bitterly. 
| No stranger can read this simple and pathetic address without being affected , 
| but those alone who heard it can picture the effect that its delivery produced 
| In 1799, Mr. Jebb left the University, and was admitted to holy orders by 
| Bishop Young, the predecessor of Dr. Lloyd in reforming the Science course in 
| Dublin. But to his college life, Jebb looked back with fondness and regret ; his 
| eloquent assertion of its merits in the House of Lords, in 1824, is manifestly 


larity with which all the irregularities on the earth's surface are made to co- | an outpouring of treasured affection, casting back * a longing, lingering look.” 
operate towards one and the same systematic purpose. Vasttractsof country,| ‘The University,” he said, “ which, in its earliest days, produced Usher, 
for instance, lying perhaps in aérial altitudes, are yet all provided with regular | the most profoundly-learned offspring and ornament of the Reformation ; and 
successions of declivities, tending for leagues, towards the basin of lakes; or | Loftus, in oriental letters rivalled only by his great coeval Pococke, which after- 
else, by means of brooks which serve as pipes, deliver their waste water into the | wards sent forth, to shine among the foremost of our Augustan age, Parnell the 
large conduits and sewers of mighty rivers; which again are furnished with | chastest of our poets, Swift, the purest of our prose-writers, and Berkeley, the 


other successions of declivity sufficient to carry down their contents to the ocean. 
And it is observable that this beautiful arrangement, by which the ground 1s libe- 
rated from all superfluities of rain water, depends for mueh of its efficacy upon 
the particular degrees of the declivities in relation to the height and the form of 
the superior grounds. Were the descent greater and more precipitous than it is, 
then the water (so necessary as one great condition of fructification) would be 
carried off too rapidly and in too large a proportion. Were it less, the water 
would be apt to stagnate in ruinous accumulations, Now, it is undeniable thata 
process is silently at work through al! ages, operating by means of the rain and 
torrents in the way described above, for gradually impairing and finally effacing 
the fine symmetry of the arrangements here insisted on; since it is evident to 
the understanding as well as demonstrated by experience, that in exact propor- 
tion as the higher eminences are washed away, and the lower grounds elevated 
by the eternal depositions of these mountainous dilapidations, must the earth ap- 
proximate in form to that condition in which it would have been had hills and val- 
leys never exieted. And the same effects must follow. That is, the rain water, 
no longer met by aregular scale of declivities for carrying down its superfluities 
must settle upon the ground, and thus soak and saturate it in a degree which 
must soon obliterate its fructifying powers, and render the globe uninhabitable. 
To the eye of philosophy, nothing is trivial or little which can, by continual sum- 
mation of its never ending series, amount finally to any great result, nor can it 
be reasouable to overlook or to diemias as unworthy of notice, any natural pro- 
cess or tendency towards the ruin of our planet, in which fame only is wanted 
as a condition for maturing its efficacy. And even as regards that condition, it 
cannot be said that the noiseless steps of this natural process are altogether im- 
perceptible at present; already some sensible advance in this process can be ex- 
hibited. One instance shall be cited from my own native country of Upper 
Prossia. Let me premise, however, by way of making it inte!ligible, that, as 
the high lands and eminences of any region are silently wasting away by dilapi- 
dation, concurrently with that effect, and in due proportion tu it, will the afflux 
of water to the lower grounds, by means of which lakes and rivers are fed, con- 
tonvally diminish ; and thus it will happen that these lakes and rivers must, by 
their own changes, become regular exponents of the advances made by nature 
in the process alluded to. Now the Upper part of Prussia is full of lakes; 
and of these rarely can one be found which has notin close contiguity, large 
smooth expanses of dead levels, bearing all the marke of having once been ac- 
cessory portions of the adjacent lake. What cause was it which exposed their 
beds to the atmosphere, and converted them into dry land! Manifestly the dimi- 
nished supply of water, and the contracted channels of the feeding streams. To 
give one example, according to the best authenticated evidence, the Prussian 
lake, known by the name of the Drausensee, did. in former ages, extend to the 
city of Prussian-Holland, and was even made available for the purposes of navi- 
gation ; whereas, at present, it has withdrawn itself from that city by a space of 
nearly five English miles, though still mdicating its ancient bed by a long mirror- 
like plain, whose elevated shores are even yet distinctly visible on both sides 
Here then, in a well-attested case of gradual change, we have the first links in 
a series whose last may possibly be at an infinite distance from the beginning ; 
and (I will add) may perhaps never be reached; for Revelation announces to 
the planet which we inhabit, a sudden and violent catastrophe ; such as may 
interrupt ite duration in the very acmé of prosperity, and may leave it no time for 
travelling through the regular stages of superannuation, or for dying (so to speak) 
by a natural death. 

Meantime, I am still in arrear, whilst treating of the several hypotheses which 


have been proposed (or may be proposed) on the question of the earth's natural 


life and age, as regards my answer to one of them: I mean the rourtsH 


This | inquiries were made respecting his literary productions, their value for the first 
hypothesis assuines, as my reader will recollect, that the active force which cun- | time was made known; and, at the same moment, he came into possession of 
stitutes, in some measure, the life of nature, and which, though not visibly 
manifesting its presence, is yet busily at work in every act of natural generation 
and in the whole economy of the three natural kingdoms, may, by degrees, suffer 
decay and exhaustion, and may thus, by consequence, cause the superannuation | en inouth”’ (Chrysostom), they meddle not with controversy, they abstain from 
of nature. Those who assume a universal spirit of the world in the sense here | mystery, but they inculcate ** peace on earth, good-will towards men.” His 
indicated, do not understand by it any immaterial power, any anima mundi, or |“ Essay on Sacred Literature’ is his most finished and valued performance ; 
plastic natures, which are all creatures of the imagination; but a subtle and | it is one of the finest specimens of sacred criticism in our language. The 
universally-operative matter, which, in all formations of nature, constitutes the | discovery of a metrical structure in the hymns and discourses preserved by the 
active principle, ard possesses a Proteus capacity for assuming all shapes and | Evangelists, at once affords a hey to the interpretation of difficult passages, 
forms. Such an idea is not so much at war with a sound Natural Philosophy, or | and establishes their genuineness beyond all question. The learning displayed 
with actual experience, as might be supposed. If it be considered that, in the | in the work will remind the reader of our Ushers, our Hookers, and our Tay- 
vegetable kingdom, nature has invested the most powerful and spiritual part of | lors: nor does the resemblance stop there : in the rare union of rich fancy with 
her creations ina certain oil, whose volatility is fixed and arrested by its peculiar | simplicity of language, Jebb attained as high an eminence as those ancient 
viscous quality, and whose dispersion, either by evaporation or by chemical pro- 
cesses is followed by no sensible Joss of weight, though in other respects it 
leaves the body a mere caput mortuum; if, again, it be considered how this | in the House of Lords; the great charm of these is the spirit of love breathing 
spiritus rector, as chemisis term it, this fifth essence, which constitutes the | in every line; he remonstrates asa father with an erring child—he advises as a 
specific characteristic of every vegetable growth, is everywhere produced with | brother to a brother—he reasons as a friend with a friend. 


| first of our metaphysicians; which formed, nearly in our own time, perhaps 
| within the reeollection of some noble lords who hear me, Goldsmith, our most 

natural depictor of life and manners ; Burke. the greatest philosophic statesman 
of his own or any other age and country—and why should I not add, Grattan, the 
eloquent assertor of his country’s rights, the parent of Irish independence '— 
The University which sent forth such men is not now degenerating, nor likely 
to degenerate, from her ancient rank and name, and needs not blush to be com- 
pared with either University of England.” 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued curate of Swanlinbar; and, like 
Heber at Hodnett, was universally beloved ; by the Catholics he was revered 
as highly as by the Protestants; in works of charity he knew no religious dif- 
ference, hia spirit was too mild and gentle for acrimonious controversy ; he felt 
that sincere belief, though erroneous, was entitled to respect, and that violence, 
| even in support of truth, injures the cause it professes to defend. In a letter to 
| a theologician of a very different spirit, he says, *‘ 1 do not think the contro- 
| versial the best mode of bringing up children in the deep, serious, practical, 
heart-felt love of our true reformed Christianity. And I question. whether the 
| early disputant on debated points may not, in riper years, be the most likely to 
| waver or apostatize. The habit of argumentation is certainly not friendly to 
settlement of opinion, and he was a wise man who invented and bequeathed that 
maxim to posterity—disputand: pruritus ecclesiarum scabies.” ‘Those who have 
witnessed the animosities, the heart-burnings, and even the deeds of actual 
violence, engendered and perpetuated by the fanatic zeal of controversial 
preachers in Ireland, can best understand what a blessing such a man as Jebb 
was in an Irish parish. Thirty years have elapsed since he quitted Swanlinbar, 
but the memory of his virtues is “still green in the souls" of his former 
parishioners. 

The late Archbishop of Cashel, though not possessed of very eminent abilities, 
was a shrewd judge of merit , he embraced the earliest opportunity of removing 
Jebb to his diocese, and he consulted him in his plans for rendering the ‘rieh 
church more truly national. Great obscurity rests over this important project ; 
it has been said, that the union of the rival churches of Rome and England was 
seriously contemplated, but to what extent the arrangement of preliminaries was 
carried, it is difficult to discover. ‘The proposal was recently renewed by Doctor 
Doyle, and the reception it met showed that the time is nut yet ripe for the ex- 
periment. We do not know whether Dr. Jebb sanctioned the proposed union, 
but we regard it as not improbabie. 

In January 1823, Dr. Jebb was consecrated Bishop of Limerick. This 
diocese, one of the most extensive in [reland, contained in it some of the most 
miserable and disturbed districts. It had also its full share of neglected curates, 
and a slight sprinkling of negligent rectors. The gentle mind of Jebb seemed 
ill-caleulated to encounter such a complication of difficulties, but he soon show- 
| ed that mildness is not inconsistent with firmness, and that the meek, when 
principle is concerned, manifest a strength of resolution which cannot be shaken. 
| The new Bishop declared that he would disregard aristocratic influence, and he 
| kept his word; in bestowing patronage his choice was guided by merit alone ; 
| the unostentatious claims of the working clergy were with him more powerful 
| than the pressing solicitations of the great, and the curate who despaired of re- 
ward, because he had no patron, found that his labours were his best introduc- 

tion, and his most powerful advocate the heart of his diocesan. 
In 1824, Dr. Jebb, for the first, and, we believe, the last time, addressed the 
| House of Lords; the professed object of his speech was the defence of the 
Irish Church, but he added to it a terrible exposure of the inhumanity of Iris) 
| landlords, resident and absentee. His name became at once popular in England ; 











the fame of an accomplished orator and a sound theologian. 
| His original works are not numerous, but they are all of sterling merit: his 
| sermons have the character attributed to the discourses of ‘* him with the gold- 


worthies. ‘ Practical Theology ’’ was his Jast original work ; it contains ser- 
mons, occasional Tracts, his Address to the Historical Society, and his Speech 


equal ease by the nutriment of plants, viz., pure water and air; if, again, we | 


In 1827, Dr. Jebb was attacked by paralysis, from which he never perfectly 





ariddie His “ Cenci,” however, comes from nature ; and some of his smaller 
poems have a concise beauty and an antique grace about them, such as have sel- 
dom appeared since the time of Milton. He perished in a storm on the coast 
of Italy, and his body was burned, and the ashes placed in an urn. He was an 
accomplished gentleman—had great grandeur of imagination—a fine sensibility : 


was no: without bh 
heart. 


Kears.—Of John Keats no memoir has been written—wihich is mentioned to 
the reproach of good friends and gifted ones, who survive him. He was ana- 
tive of London, and was born in 1796 ; he received a good education, and when 
young, chose the profession of a surgeon, which induced critics to reproach him 
with walking the hospitals. He gave early indicatiuns of courting the muse, 
and when under twenty, published a singular poem called ** Endymion,” which 
his admirers describe as filled with noble fancies, and dreamy and delightful. 
His “ Hyperion” and other works are less mystical; but they have all more or 
less of the obscure and the dark, save a remarkably fine fragment, called “‘ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,’ founded on an inland tradition, which says, he that dares to 
stand atthe church-yard gate on that eve, will see all the individuals who are in 
the following year to die, come trooping to the burial ground, in the urder in 
which they will be buried. The Editor of the Quarterly Review happened to be 
looking out for a victim, when the works of Keats appeared ; the stern son of 
Crispin ‘orgot the arts which caused himself to rise, and, what was worse, over- 
looked ‘he manifold beauties of the poems—he saw nothing but folly and fine 
words. To such a review, there was no other mode of reply but a horsewhip or 
a brace of pistols: and Keats had courage fit for anything ; but long before the 
review appeared, a consumption had begun to sap the functions of life, and the 
young poet had, in the homely but expressive phrase, “ taken death to him.” A 
warmer climate was recommended, and he went to Italy ; but the sunshine and 
balmy a of that land, which continues health to the slavish and undeserving, 
wrought no change in Keats: he drooped and died, and was buried in the stran- 
gure ground, as consecrated earth must not be polluted with the dust of a 
veretic. 





r, and abounded in pathos, such as sinks at once to the 


Wituiam Liste Bowxes has been long and favourably known by his sonnets 
and shor: poems; they possess a quiet beauty, an easy elegance, and a truth of 
sentiment, which keep hold of the heart. He was one of the chief combatants 
in the laie Pope controversy, in which all who engaged had the singular merit of 
being wrong ; poetry is found in art as well as in nature, by those who have any 
wish to find it. 

_ Wituiam Sornesy made us his debtors, by giving an English dress to “ The 
Oberon” of Wieland ; a poem which caught the fancy and employed the pencil 
of Flaxman. He has !ately helped us to a portion of Homer, which seems 
more accurate than Pope, and less graphic than Cowper : he has merit too as an 
original writer. 

Witiiam Cary is best known to the world through his incomparable trans. 
lation of Dante: some of his versions of the French minor poets might be 
model toall who desire to translate a poet in the spirit of his times—they # 
easy, fluent, and simple. He is one of the first scholars and worthiest menf 
the age, and for a small salary, which even Hume would desire to enlarge, ta®® 
a subordinate charge of books in the British Museum. 

Waxter Savace Lanpor, the deep-mouthed Beotian of the satir of 
Byron, is known to the lovers of song, by his “* Gebir Count Julian :” avork 
less read than it deserves, for it contains passages of peculiar force and n@rdin- 
ary beauty. 

Henry Harr Mivman’s genius inclines to the dramatic: yet, in hisegular 
poems, amid much elaborate splendour, there are scenes of natural -motion, 
touching pathos and manly sentiment. His ‘‘ Samor, Lord of the Bript City,” 
is a British tale of aday too remote for modern sympathy ; and thy story of 
‘* Belshazzar,” is familiar to all who know the Scriptures, and exites little 
hope in the reader—for what dare a poet do more than inspired nen have al- 
ready donet 

Wittum Tennant, in his very original poem of “ Anster Fat,” gave Frere 
and Byron more than a hint for ** Whistlecraft ’ and ‘‘ Beppo”: nor is it un- 
just to say, that the imitators have not at all equalled the life, the naiveté, the 
ludicrous dashed with the solemn, and the witty with both, which characterize 
the poet ef Dollor. 

Leicu Honr has scarcely obtained such fame as his talents deserve. His 
Rimini,” though not without affectation, has high merit, both in conception 
of character, and conduct of story; there is a singular ease and richness of ex- 
pression, 4 quick sensibility, and a ready feeling for beauty, both of nature and 
life ; he drops in, wow and then, as if by accident, a homely but expressive 
phrase, which awakens many fine associations. His prose is gossiping, grace- 
ful, and searching, and charme meo~e ~-nAneo 

Bryan Watter Proctor, better known as Barry Cornwatt, has taken a 
strong hold of the public heart by his fiue dramatic scenes, and, latterly, by his 
very varied and exquisite lyrics. Inthe former he revived the grace and natural 
emotion of the older dramatists; the “ Lysander and Jone" has wonderful 
sweetness of sentiment and fancy. His prose is simple in its construction, and 
has much of knowledge and nature. 


Tuomas Hoop is, perhaps, better known to the world as a dextrous punster 
than as a true poet; in his “ Little Odes to Great Folks,” he dallied with words 
till he made them wanton, and, by the force of a peculiar fancy, compelled the 
language to bear the burthen of meanings alien to its nature. Yet no one could 
read these sprightly and laughable things without perceiving the spirit of a true 
poet; his * Dream of Eugene Aram,” places him high among the bards who 
deal in dark and fearful things, and intimate rather than express deeds which 
men shudder to hear named. Some other of his poems have much tenderness, 
and a sense of nature animate and inanimate; but he has left the company of 
the serious Muse for the society of her with the light foot and the merry eye— 
and the world has smiled on his choice. 


Wituram Motnerwett.—When Aaron's rod sprang out and budded, those 
who saw it could not marvel more at the dry timber producing leaf and bloom, 


consider the volatile acid universally diffused through the atmosphere, that | recovered ; but, notwithstanding his illness, he exerted himself to serve his 
principle of activity in most kinds of salts, the essential part in combustion, | brethren, by editing those works which he deemed most likely to serve the 
whose forces of attraction and repulsion are so clearly manifested in electricity ; church of Ireland and the whole Christian community. With this design he 
throwing these random glances over this Proteus of nature, we shal! be inclined | published the Protestant Kempis, Townson's Sermons, Phelan’s Remains, and 


to conjecture with some probability one universal instrument in the hands of | Burnett's Lives. On the second edition of the last-mentioned work, he was 
nature, in the shapeof a subtle matter infinitely active, of that description which | occupied during his last illness, so that, like Bishop Ravenscroft, he may be 
is usually termed a spirit of the world; but, at the same time, we shall have | said * to have died with bis armour on.” 
cause to apprehend, that everlasting generations, or acts of birth, may con- | thie month, in the 59th year of his age 

sume more of it than is restored in the dissolution of natural products. The | Ravenscroft may well be applied to his kindred spirit :— 


equilibrium may possibly not be maintained ; and, by the enormity of her ex- | 
penditure, nature may perhaps be continually suffering attaint and loss in her | 
vital forces. 

For my part, when I consider that instinct of high action which possessed the | 
nations of antiquity; when I look back upon that vast enthusiasm of ambition, 
of virtue, and of patriotism, and above all, that love of liberty which became to 
them a demoniac possession, as it were, and a salient spring of grand thinking, 
raising them so unspeakably above themselves, and above the standards of poor | 
ordinary human nature ; thinking of these things, and comparing the aspect of | 
those times with the limitary and frigid qualities of humanity seen under its pre- | 
sent phasis, I fee! disposed certainly to congratulate our present age upon a revolu- | 
tion which, after all, is favourable both to moral interests and to the interests of 
science ; but yet, at the same time, I am tempted to conjecture, that possibly | 
this great change may be an indication of a real depression in the temperature | 
of that subtle fire which animated human nature, and supplied it with the very | 
pabulum of ite life. On the other hand, when I advert to the vast influence which 
forms of government, education, and example, exercise upon morals, and moral 
feelings, I distrust my own conclusions, and am again reduced to doubt whether 
these equivocal symtoms can be allowed any weight in establishing an absolute 
deterioration of nature 

——. 
THE LATE DR. JEBB, BISHOP OF LIMERICK. 


Dr. John Jebb, late Bishop of Limerick, was born at Drogheda, Sept. 27th. | 
1775, though he has been erroneously represented as a native of England in 
some of the newspapers. In his early years he enjoyed the blessing of an | 
excellent domestic education, and when, at the age of eleven, he was sent toa | 
public school, he carried with him a mind trained tu habits of study and reflec- 
tion, and prepared to receive and appreciate classical literature. Having passed 
through the ordinary routine of studies at Celbridge and Londonderry, he enter- 
ed the Dublin University in 1791, and almost immediately became distinguished 
a8 sound and elegant scholar. 

This was the * golden age” of the Dublin University; never was there a 
period in its history when science and polite literature were so ardently culti- 
vated, and so closely united. Among Jebb's contemporaries were Lioyd, the 
present Provost, Davenport, the unflinching advocate of liberal principles * when 
evil days came,” Wray, Sandes, Sadlier, and Wall, now Fellows of the 
University, M*Mahon, Wallace, Torrens, Perrin, Blacker, and other ornaments 
of the Irish bar; with George Croly, and Charles Maturin, who have gained for 
themselves a universal fame. In thie galaxy of talent, Jebb shone not the least 
conspicuous ; he won the honours of the University nobly, and he wore them 
unenvied ; for his amiable temper, his kind heart, and his utter disregard of self, 
had endeared him to all. His success at the scholarship examination seemed 
to be a personal triumph of every member of the University bot himself 

These were the days of the Historica Sociery, of which Society Mr. Jebb 
was a distinguished member ; and the charms of bis eloquence are stil! among 


His death took place on the 7th of 
The words of Doane’s Requiem over 








The wise old man is gone! 
His honoured head lies low, 
And his thoughts of power are done, 


W 
And his voice's manly flow ; Ros 


And the pen that for truth, like a sword was drawn, 
Is stil and soulless now. 


The brave old man is gone! 
With his armour on he fell : 

Nor a groan, nor a sigh was drawn, 
When his spirit fled to tell 

For mortal auflerings, keen and long, 
Had no power bis heart to quel! 


The good old man is gone ! 

He is gone to his saintly rest, 
Where no sorrow can be known, 

And no trouble can molest 
For his crown of life is won, 

And the dead in the Lord are blest. 


—=— 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
By Allan Cunmngham —{ Continued from the last Albion.} 
BRITISH POETRY. 
Snettsy.—Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of the most inspired and unfortunate 
of modern poets, claimed descent from a family of old standing in England ; he 


was born in the year 1792; acquired ali knowledge on which he set his heart | 


with great readiness, and would have finished his education in Oxford, had he 
not been obliged to retire from college, because of the freedom of his religious 
speculations. He had before this given proofs of regard for the muse, and was 
become known for the ardour of his verse, as well as for its mysticism. On 


quitting college, he married a young woman, of whose beauty he was enamoured 


his love was unfortunate; she died early, not without suspicion of having suffered 
from a broken heart; and whatever sorrow Shelley felt at her death, was not 
lessened by the rigour of the law, which deprived him of the society of his chil- 
dren, because he believed not all that the church believed. This aided in filling 
his mind with gloom and resentment. He carried his feeling into his poetry, 
and in “ The Revolt of Islam,” and “ Prometheus Unbound,” stories which 
some resolve not to understand, assailed al! old and established things, whether 
of faith or government, and called loudly for reformation and change. His ad- 
mirers, in these mystic straine, perceived a high and godlike philosophy ; others 
saw a design to overturn church and state; nor were men wanting who called 
the poet mad, and his verses nonsense, but the bulk of mankind agreed that the 
poems were rapt, fiery, and energetic. As a poet, however, he is in nearly all 
things too shadowy and mystical; his “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” for instance, is 


| 


| 
} 
sternly censured and highly praised; his chief fault lies in choosing topics too 
ical and heavy for human handling, and his chief merit is fluency of language 
| 


than we did when Motherwell, an acute and fastidious antiquarian, appeared as 
a poet, original and vigorous. His lyrics are forceful and flowing—with more of 
the strength of Burns than of his simplicity and passion. 


ALexanper Ataric Warts is distinguished among poets for sweetness of 
versification, tenderness of sentiment, with occasional bursts of true emotion. 
He has taste in art as well as in literature. He has wit too, and humour, and 
bitterness, and lately exercised them at the expense of sundry of his brethren. 


Tuomas Prinote is a poet and philanthropist; in poetry he has shown a 


| feeling for the romantic and the sovely, and in philanthropy he has laboured 
| to introduce liberty, knowledge, and religion, in the room of slavery and igno- 


Trance. 


"iLt1am Kennepy, the author of “ Fitful Fancy,” and “ The Arrow and the 
.” has fancy and feeling, nor is he without sudden bursts of manly vigour ; 
but he is unequal in execution, and occasionally overstrained in language. 


Rosert Moxteomxry is a poet at once devout and satirical. He has been 


and moral fervour of thought. 
A.rrep Tennysos has a happy fancy; his originality of thought is some- 
times deformed by oddity of language ; and his subject has not unfrequently to 
| bear the weight of sentiments which spring not naturally from it. He has lyri- 
| cal ease and vigour, and is looked upon by sundry critics as the chief living 
| hope of the Muse 


Exsenezer Extiorr has sung of thet public grievance, the Corn Laws, with 
| the bitter energy of a man famishing on the highways. He heaps up images of 
| scorn and loathing till he approaches the sublime. There is much truth amidst 
| his satire, and many moving passages mingled with his invectives. But when 

the price of corn falls, the fame of the poet will fall in proportion, for such is 
the penalty paid for pouring out fancy and feeling aud sarcasm on fleeting mat- 
ters. He has, however, other chances of reputation; some of his pictures of 
domestic life are graphic and forceful ; he has inherited not a little of the pow- 
er of Crabbe—and. like Crabbe too, he sees the dark side of all things, and 
comes to the peasantry of his country, like the priest in Burns, with things not 
of hope, but damnation. 


Grorcr Darcey is a true poet and excellent mathematician: there is much 
compact and graceful poetry in his * May Queen ;" and, in ‘* The Olympian Re- 
| vels,”' a dramatic freedom and fervour too seldom seen in song. 


There are other bards of these our later times. who have sung well and found 
listeners, and who deserve a place even in a brief account like this : Croly and 
Clare, and Moir, and Malcolm, ought not to be forgotten, when the labours of 
the Muse are mentioned ; and others, also; but I have already said too much 
about the sons of song; besides, a weariness of soul has come upon me, for I 
have not been insensible of a gradual descent from the commanding heights of 

| genius on which I took up my subject. I must not, however, close accounts 
with poetry without introducing some of those female spirits whe sing with 
energy as well as grace, and hang the garlands of their fancy on the highest al- 
tars of the Muse 


Joanna Batttiz. —“ Sister Joanna,” as Walter Scott loved to call ber, is a 
poetess of a high order; she is at once vigorous and gentle, sarcastic and mov- 
ing, homely and heroic. Her genius is of the dramatic kind, and her “ Plays om 
the Passions,” display such variety of powers as have obtained her the name of 
the Female Shakspeare. Her regular poems abound with noble sentiments, and 
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her songs have all the life, humour, and simplicity of the early Scottish lyrics. | lark from the sky—we shudder and become victims. The earth, as we read, 
]p conversation she is shrewd, lively, and agreeable, and her looks are full of seems a churchyard—the houses become castles of gloom—the streams run as 
give. I have never seen either a bust or portrait of her, and this is the more | if with blood—the last note of the blackbird seems that of the last trumpet— 
paren lamented, since she stands not only at the head of female writers, but “ disasters veil the moon”—and Anne Radcliffe and her mysteries triumph. But | 
akes precedence of many of the “lords of the creation,” both in quickness of | all this, though impressive, and sometimes grand, is unnatural; such fictions 
magination and massive grandeur of thought. | could not last—they were not of God, and so they failed. The authoress lived 
Feticia Hemans is the authoress of many a plaintive and mournful strain. long: enough to see the fabric which she had reared melt away, and Nature re- 
She has shown high sentiment and heroic feelings occasionally, but her affec- sumed her reign with the same ease and quietness that the moon succeeds the 
tions are with the gentle, the meek, and the wounded in spirit. It ought to be wo 
remembered, that in the strife of song she vanquished all the male professors tt was the leader of those who superseded the true supernatural by means 
who entered the lists. Some one who desired to do a guod deed to the Muse, | I the false supernatural, and wrought ber wonders by aid of mystical machinery. 
offered fifty pounds for the best poem on the memorable conference which en- | °® The Castle of Otranto’ and * The Old English Baron,’ the images of 
soed between Wallace and Bruce, after the fatal fight of Falkirk. ‘There were | terror are all truly gothic, and in strict accordance with belief; in Mrs. Radcliffe 
many competitors ; the Muse, with the waywardness of her sex, refused her ef- they are all of the mechanical school, and though they affect us before we dis- 
fectos! aid to any save Felicia, and eaabled her to carry away the money and | C°¥er of what they are composed , that feeling passes away, never to return, for 
the fame. Hergenius is of the domestic kind, and her best songs are rightly | we cannot fear them again. We read on, and at last discover, that our travels 
named of the ** Affections.” | in the vale of superstition—like the ascent of Sancho Panza into the region of 
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| ter so found were delineated with the utmost Gdelity and spirit, it would meet 


with but little popular acceptance; some few individuals, philosophically dis- 
posed, and habituated to reflection, might examine it ae a peychological curjosi- 
ty; but the multitude would have no appetite for it. We all hike the delinea- 


| tion of people of importance, especially uf the importance be assumed, for by 


laughing at the pretensions of others, we seem to establish our own 

world, notwithstanding all the fault that bas been found with it ty those who 
never made a world themselves, is exquisitely well arranged, so that every one 
may, from some cause or other, feel himself to be of some importance, even es 
the physica! constitution of the material globe as such, that each individual feele 


himself to be on the top of it, and no one seems to be sticking to ite sides, or 
hanging head downwards from its bottom, like a fly walking upon 8 ceiling 


Suntntary. 


Mr. Wilberforce’s Will —The will of the late W. Wilberforce, Esq. hae 


. . fire—were all imaginary; thai we had taken a horned cow for a fiend, the voice | been proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The ' rt 
“sg : nie. | i : H ( personal property 
sr a pt ls _-" — L , ae of running water for a voice from the grave, and that the shank bones and skulls | bas been sworn not to ainount in value to £25,000, nearly the whole of which is 
— peeps py de ditty or two and then shut ms lips to listen to the | amid which our feet had crunched were but stubble. We are offended with our- directed to be divided in equal proportions among the surviving children of the 
bas she $ , 


applause they brought, she bas written ny —— —— oe | were * frightened with false fire ;"" and we extend not a little of our ill-will to 
touchingly, and always fluently and gracefully. She excels in short and neat) 11) Writer who took such pains to put us out of hamour with ourselves 

things; yet she has poured out her fancy and her feelings through the evolutions [ To be continued 

of a continuous narrative and intricate story. The flow of her language is re- | ynuee.) 

markable; her fancy is ever ready and never extravagant. Her chief works . = - TaNED 

are * The Improvisatrice” and * The Venetian Bracelet ;" nor has she hesitated oo A eee NCE. 

so try her hand in prose also, and in a long story: “ Romance and Reality ” dis- |. Mebede tehind to te esha cer eueivinte Ww Wun an Wat tesshatt’ dibie. 
plays ready wit, much sprightliness, and an extensive acquaintance with the ’ ' P 

world. She is young; pleasing, too, in company, and lively without effort. 


; : | anybody thinks himself to be somebody, he is too much inclined to think 
Mary Howirt has shown herself mistress of every string of the minstrel everybody else to be nobody. Kings and critics speak of themselves in the plu- 


lyre, save that which sounds of broil and bloodshed. ‘There 1s more of the old | ral number, and do you know why, gentle reader’ I dare say that you think it 
ballad simplicity in her compositions than can be found in the strains of any | is a piece of arrogance and pomposity in both. It is no such thing, but is rather 
living poet besides; her language is vigorous, but not swelling; and always | q mark of homility. 


A King may issue a proclamation, a critic may pronounce 
subordinate to the sentiments, whether of tenderness or of love. 


On looking at the splendid and varied poetical productions of the last fifty | to give the proclamation or the judgment as his own individual act and deed ; 
years, and comparing them with the works of the first great cra of British song, | '" both cases the plural pronoun is used, to signify, in the one case, that the 
I cannot help perceiving a falling off. We have, it is true, fewer learned allu- | King is acting by the advice of his council ; and in the other, that the critic is 
sions ; less classical copyism; nor is our verse swelling with gods and goddes- | giving the opinion of others as well as his own. Kings and critics then, who 
ses; Venus and Cupid no longer manage the affairs of love: but we have less | are really important persons, are the only people who make po arrogant claim 
noble emotion, lower flights of fancy, and little rejoicing in nature's joy ; the | t0 be so considered, but modestly conceal themselves in multitude. There is 
Muse refuses to skip like a roe on the mountains, but is inclined to be moody | scarcely any one else who does not regard himself as a person of some impor- 
and discontented ; she sings in a strain sneering and dolorus ; she is sensible, in | tance. I recollect many years ago hearing an amiable barrister, who had been 
fact, of the low estate of the inspired, and refuses to be comforted. The love | Just appointed a Commissioner of Bankrupts, say, * There cannot be imagined 
of song has suffered of late a sad abatement; many circumstances have com- three greater men in their own eyes, than a hackney coachman on a rainy day, 
bined to harm it; criticism has something of this to answer for; the deluge of | @ book-keeper at a coach-office, aud a young Commissioner of Bankrupts.” 
verse poured on the land during the last thirty years, has had its influence, | But not one of these ever thinks of speaking of himself in the plural number 
together with the calculating and mathematical turn which the public mind has | —he could not bear such a dilution of bis dignity, such an absorption of his in- 
taken. All this will pass away, and natural emotion will resume its power: | dividuality. None of my readers, I trust, are so shamefully ignorant of Joe 
though it is winter with the Muse now, the season of flowers and song is at | Miller, as not to know the story of the bellows-blower at church ; but, lest any 
hand | one should be ignorant, I will relate it. Service was over, and the voluntary 

BRITISH NOVELS AND ROMANCES. | was finished, and as the organist and the bellows-blower were descending to- 

The imaginative prose literature of our own times has taken the form and | gether, the latter said to the former, “We played very well to-day.” “ We!" 
character of the Novel and the Romance, and, in some respects, approaches | said the organist, contemptuously. Next Sunday, when the organist put his fin- 
closer to poetry and history than the prose fictions of our forefathers : it is more | 8®T* ©” the keys, they hay — speechless. ‘ Blow,” said he to the man at the 
ambitious in its aim, wider in its range, more startling in its combinations, and | bellows. Shall it be we!” said the blower. Here, gentle reader, you see 
more poetic in its couceptions. The novelist invades the province of the epic | that the organist was too conscious of his own importance to telerate the use 
poet and dramatist, and discusses tupics which the muse contemplates with fear, of the plural pronoun. Had it been a King or critic—the humble “ we” would 
and in which the tragic bard dreads the taste of the galleries. He takes the | have been used readily and without solicitation. In the above anecdote, the 
same liberty with the materials of history ; and it has been our luck to see, in | bellows-blower seems to have considered himself as a person of some impor- 
our own day, a second Shakespeare delight a second Marlborough with splendid tance, and to have felt his dignity hurt by the exclusive arrogance of the or- 
passages from history, brightened all over with the sunshine of poetic and | 8*®!Sts and, therefore, he had recourse to the only means whereby he could 
dramatic invention. Fielding, and Smollett, and Richar?son, contented them- | *monstrate his importance—viz. withholding the supplies. 
selves with delineating the domestic manners, individual characters and passions It must be mortifying to human vanity to observe how strangely, and yet how 
of sockal life; and though Smollett, particularly, more than approached the surely, the world goes on in spite of its losses. Down drops bubble after bub 
poetic, none of them touched the historic, or presumed to colour the waters of ble on this our summer stream of life, and other bubbles start up to supply their 
truth with the hues of fiction. For this change there are several reasons: 1. | place, and as soon give way to their successors, so that one bubble seems of no 
the vein of domestic fiction was nearly exhausted ; 2. poetry had at last almost | ™Fe Importance than another ; but while the bubbles last, they shine gaily, and 
ceased to attract ; 3. a great genius arose, who by a series ef bright creations | *"° full of their own emptiness: and if they be proud of their emptiness, they 
led the herd of novelists and writers of all kinds to fresh pastures, and awakened | *"° happy that they are so full of it. It is only when a man is in very low 
a desire in the public for that kind of pleasing reading. From whatever cause | spirits, and almost sinking into despair, that he can really think himself a being 
the change arose, it is certain that a poet was soon at the head of it, bestowing | of no importance ; he then feels like a balloon when all the gas is out. I won- 
all the colours of the muse on the historic or higher portions, and continuing the | der oe is the most important person in the Lord Mayor's Show. One would 
Grucnesio detaila. eonvssentions. adventusss. and incidents ecegiiceta humble iée,| ly say, the Lord Mayor himself: I do not know that, unless he is a very 
which distinguished preceding novelists. great goose indeed. He has had his dignity in view some years before ; he has 

To Sir Walter Scott this change has been ascribed : and, unquestionably, if | rehearsed it all in his own mind, so that imagination has stripped some of the 
he did not originate it, he gave it poetic form and pressure, reduced it to a clear | gilding off his gingerbread. I remember hearing of one Lord Mayor who was 
and consistent system, and crowned it with that glory which has made it the mightily distended with a sense of his own importance, even before he ascend- 
wonder of Christendom. ‘The Castle of Otranto”’ brought in the Gothic ed the civic throne. His dwelling was near Queenhithe, and approached only 
picturesque ; Mrs. Radcliffe added Gothic horror and superstitious dread ; and, | through very enpitng | wee ad Rae an, of these, hie carriage came to a sudden 
in short, from a variety of sources, the impulses were given, and the materials | *‘°?. Drive on,” said he to the coachman, “There's a cart in the way, 
supplied, from which arose the present splendid superstructure of fiction. The ; +4 
new form of Romance is said to be more true to nature—it is, at all events, ac- | ‘Ye Lord Mayor elect!” For a man to have a true sense of hie own impor- 
cording to the manners and taste of the age; the legends which we now regard : 
as deforming the pages of our elder historians, were, in those daye fully received self to be a centre—a mainspring ;—in this point of view I do not know whe- 
and accredited as truths ; and it may happen, that, as superstitious dread and ther the City Marshal be not as great aman as any in a Lord Mayor's show. 
fear are part of our nature, in some future age the desire of the present, to dis- He rides generally ona bouncing fat horse, which horse has also a conscious- 


credit the existence of spiritual intercourse and influences, may be spoken of | ness of its own dignity, #0 there seems to be a sympathy of Majesty between | 


with commiseration and sorrow. Be that as it may, in compliance with taste hal and horse, ee too aiecee iyo yyeeee a the City Mar- 
and increase of knowledge, all intercourse with the invisible world was relin- poor Ms xtot ous Wan osead bong Bat they did oa ow oy 4? 
quished by the romantic writer,.though in doing so he crushed the informing the Cit A re Me and ‘ae & ther ‘eee pens tee dr enews Ay oe he | ws 
soul out of his conceptions—for the wild, the wonderful,-and the supernatural, the One Marshal has . deantadeiiie ‘nd asoat sked bat h ts 2 = » yet 
are the blood, bone, and sinews of romantic writing. This was felt by authors ; ms y “pene the 9th of N . be pes aw le ti rene oe See 
and, from a wish to compromise the matter with public taste, and yet have all Re et ee ee ee or Novemnes, eapessatiy © i happens to he o 
minose appearance and acta were, like the tricks of legerdemain, satisfactorily ac, | Marshal, [have my doubts, whether the man in armour is not a pereuuage of 
counted fer te the render, while the sletienn-af belied meee sites to ct in quite as much importance. He is a kind of living historical romance, a muim- 
the dark in dread and fear. This kept the external shape of the superstition be- | de, egy 48 hesceg ings | ay bow (ty aye - aa pe ony the mo- 
fore our sight, but it did no more: we laughed in our minds at the fantastic | dhe Lord Weawes"s ahow Pape Soot eee tall tap .. _— me "his wt 
tricks which spirits of sticks and straw—ghosts of shreds aud patches—caused rede ns : mn, One Be c8n cnemy pormuate Nimselt, 
daw > ‘ : P 

(ccerasened epucanor Gael ~*~ OO gy ee eapatedpenprny bed there is another important personage in the procession, who must not be over- 
to whom the mechanical hobgoblin appears—not so to any other tol his | looked or passed lightly by, and that isthe Lord Mayor's coachman. There is 
eynare st tothe cheat, the eye of others are opened," When the nl Ge- | thing in the whole prceagn to maich the nentoen of the ite curso his 
nius of Brutus appeared to him, or the spirit of “ burie enmark” stood be- |. *', 3 -_ i 
fore Hamlet, the effect would have indeed been the same tu them, had those | Sane Which a) The rd ooh. hoe oy on wane o beck on the 
terrible visitors been artificia] machines, or men dressed up in the costume of ie rch — bored —s oe , . pei =, Ng “ a = 
spirits, like the monk in salmon skins, who came, as the Son of God, to King | amply indulged in by the Lord Mayor's coachmen, wee wus ae ho - Aang 
James at Linlithgow : but what would have been the effect on us! We should | nansive end eomates tee of self ali that fine big coach behind h . <i am 
te laughed Gt the doaterity of the chest, and the neble Reman and majestic those fine pieeastiotiens him with their red wot. harness ‘and tae Vikehdon 
ane would have been lessened in our eyes, and looked upon as little better than heal ‘phil : : , 
dolts. It is not necessary to trace the leading features of our romance literature | ree tached age rot By vag which the Lord 
further ; it will be made sufficiently manifest in the characters which follow of | pres tad feom the idea of volt ao Gtnahs and horses by wilt to te tetven, 
e , npa- 

the chief works and chief writers of this pupular sort of composition. | nied. But, we might examine the case and feelings uf every individual con- 
Anne Ravcuirre may be placed at the head of what is called the horrible and | nected with that imposing and anti-vtilitarian spectacle, and find in the bosom 
awful, and considered as too frightful to be described. Others showed us the | of every one some sweet consoling sense of his own importance—or, shuuld 
light burning on the closed sepulchre—she opened it, and introduced us to the | there be some solitary cynic, whose heart swells not with the pomp and majes- 
perfumed bodies, rotting in their shrouds, and looking on us in red-heeled slippers | ty of the scene, he makes up for it by thinking, that he is an individual of wo 
and lack-lustre eyes, likethe muammied wife of Van Butchel! in Sargeons's Hall. | much mind to be pleased with such trifles. 


A voluntary nothingness is alto- 


We had been threatened with trap-doors, shaking tapestries, subterranean pas-| gether beyond the fortitude of hamanity. Reader, did you ever pay much at- 


sages, and chambers of dool and dread, by other romancers ; but it remained | tention to general elections! Because, if you ever did, you must have ob- 
for Mistress Anne to put the threats of her fore-runners in execution : she pro- | served how much the importance of men is developed on such occasions. To 


duced a rusty key of a gothic pattern, undid the unwilling doors, and led us | 


be one of Mr. Tumkins's committee—to receive communications—to draw up 
aon . | 
shuddering through the terrific domains of superstitious dread and fear. Nor | advertisements—to ride post-haste all over the country—to look as wise as So- 


was this all: the shapes which haunted our dreams she turned into spectres, | lomon, as courteous as Lord Chesterfield, as deep as Garrick—to whisper mys- 
giaring upon us in the glimpses of the moon; and on our imaginings she be- teriously to the candidate—to neglect one's business—to forget dinner time, 
stowed form and look, and gave them utterance such as made our bones to ; and all thatto bring in Mr. Tomkins, and to establish the independence of the 
shake, and “ each particular hair to stand on end.” And yet all this wae done, | county—is altogether such a wonderfol achievement, that if a man, under 
as the puritan said God was worshipped when the organ played—by means of | such circumstances, should be tempted to think himself for once a nonparei! of 
machinery: the shapes which made us shudder were of our own framing, and | dignity and importance, is it not pardonable'! There is something so delightful 
the sounds which made the cold sweat stand on our brows were common sounds | in being able to say, ** Mr. Tomkins owed his election to me!" And the beav- 
after all. The enchantress had prepared us for this : Fuseli pampered himself | ty of the matter is, that there are so many such kind of “me's” in every coun- 
on pork chops, when he desired to limn his evil spirits and nightrmmares—the dain- | ty, borough, and city in the kingdom. Poor Mr. Tomkins! be is bimself hardly 
ties of the painter were but another name for the jarring doors, glimmering lamps, | aware how many best friends he has. He is in a very ticklish situation, and 
tottering turrets, veiled figures, mysterious whisperings, and ten thousand other | must take care that he does not say, do, or think anything to offend any one of 
dark, dim, and unexplained things, which united to make one of ber scenes a vale | these his best friends. If, by chance, his memory should fail him, and he should 
of terror and of the shadow of death pass one of them without a smilie, a bow, or a squeeze of the hand, woe betide 

It required a high imag:nation and fine descriptive power to do all this, and | him! It would be a shocking thing that it should be said, “ Mr. Tomkins passed 
Mrs. Radcliffe had both in an eminent degree. Her narratives are very graphic | me in the street without taking the slightest notice of me; he forgets that if it 
and exceedingly fascinating : she is never at a loss, all is clear and consistent ; | had not been for me, he would have lost his election.” In fact, all the world is 
horror the second follows horror the first. as Abraham begat Isaac, and Isaac Ja-| akind of Lord Mayor's Show, and we are all somehow or other people of im- 
cob ; the cloud, at first the size of a man’s hand, darkens and expands till it fills | portance. He who wrote that facetious paper called “ Memoirs of P. P. clerk 
the landscape. In delineating her fantastic conceptions she had s Rembrandt | of this Parish.” thought that he was merely satirising one individual, whereas, 
sort of skill in light and shade, which communicates an effect to her descriptions | in good truth, he was delineating a prominent trait of humanity ; and the very 


im strict keeping with the charactets and events which are introduced. There | success of the portraiture, the popularity of the sketch, was owing to the fact | 


6 a fascination im her “ Mysteries of Udoiphto,” which those who feel in youth | of its general, and not of ite particular applicability alone. Indeed, I believe, 
wil hkely remember in old age : but it is not the fascination of pleasure ; it re- | if it were possible to find a character in the compass of nature's actuality, per- 
sembies that practised by the adder, when it sucks, as rustic naturalists say, the | feetly unique, and altogether unlike the rest of the world; and if that charac- 


Sir.” “Cait inthe way! What business has a cart to stand in my way! J arm | 


tance, he must feel that things cannot go on without him. He must fee! him- 


wet day, as is too ofien the case. But after all that may be said for the City | 


that the sight would be worth nothing were it not for the man in armour Again, | 


selves for being so imposed on; we have a contempt for the very victims who deceased gentleman 


Heat of Animals.—The heat of the human body will rise the mereary of the 


thermometer to about ninety-eight degrees. The heat of some fishes and rep- 
tiles 1s below 50, while that of some birds is as high as 100 
nearest to man in this respect, his heat being 96. The dog, cat, hog, sheep, or 
ox are from 100 to 103: the shark, 83. the whale, 104: the house sparrow and 
robin sometimes 111, which is the maximum, so far as we know 
to observe that the arctic wolf has a reasonable advantage of nine degrees over 
| body ; and everybody is somebody; but the worst of the matter is, when the wolf of our latitude 


The wolf comes 
It ts curious 


Books. —A few drops of any perfumed oil will secure libraries from the con 
suming effect of mould and damp. Russian leather, which is perfumed with the 
tar of the birch tree never moulders 


“ Religious Zeal,” says Bolingbreke, “ may boast this horrid advantage over 


! . civil zeal, that the effects of it have been more sanguinary, and the malice more 
an opinion, but neither King nor critic thinks himself of sufficient importance iam 1 " 


unrelenting 


A Magme's Cunning —A gentieman who liad a inagpie told me that, having 
had many articles stolen he watched him narrowly, and at length he wae seen 
by him gathering pebbles with much solemnity, and dropping them into a hole 
about eighteen inches deep, made to receive a line post. After dropping every 
stone he cried “ carach”’ triomphantly, and set off for another. Making bimself 
sure that he had found the object of his search, the gentleman went to the place, 
and found in the hole a poor toad which the magpie was stoning for his amuse- 
ment. ° 

Emitaph ona Miser —Here lies one who lived unloved, and died unlamented ; 
who demed plenty to himself, assistance to his friends, and relief to the poor ; 
who starved his family, oppressed his neighbours and plagued himself to gein 
what he could not enjoy. At last death, more mereiful to hum than he wae to 
himself, released him from care and his family from want; and here he lies with 
the muckworm he imitated, and with the dirt he loved, in fear of a resurrection, 
least his heirs should have spent the money he left behind ; having laid up no 
treasure where moth and rust doth not corrupt, nor thieves break through and 


| steal. 


It is said to be in contemplation to export a quantity of Turf to England 
One manifest benefit would result from the introduction of our native © tumber ”’ 
into the sister island, it being notorious that where turf is burned bugs disappear 
Turf and cut granite would be a far better cargo for return-colliers than baying 
ballast, which cannot be disposed of at the other side of the water —Dublin 
Despatch. 

Fire—Destruction of Lady Saltoun's Residence —We regret to state that 
“The Cottage,” as was termed the residence of the Right Hon. Lady Saltoon, 
on the banks of the River Ness, about three miles from Inverness, has been to- 
tally destroyed by fire. On Sunday last the family were much annoved by smoke, 
and a can was placed on one of the chimnies. Sull the nuisance continued 


unabated, and on Monday evening the smoke had become so dense in the house- 


keeper's room that an examination of the building took place. A fluewhich had 
been recently erected was found to be intensely hot; and part of the plaster 
falling down in the passage it was discovered that the fire had commenieated to 
the joists, situated too close to the flue, and was rapidly extending. Every exer- 
tion was now made to quench it, and for some time hopes were entertained that 
the building might be preserved ‘The fire, however, continued to gain strength, 
and it became obvious that no effort could prevent the destroction of the house. 
The attention of the domestics and persons assisting was accordingly turned to 
| the preservation of the furniture, and we are happy to say that some of the most 
| valuable Of We weveables, including her Ladyship's jewels. some money, the 
plate, family pictores, and books, were preserved. ‘The whole of the wardrobes 
| of Lady Saltoun and the Hon. Miss Fraser, with the jewels of the latter, were 
| sacrificed, and we are sorry to add that some of the servants lost considerably. 
The wine cellars, provisions, &c., were destroyed; and the loss altogether must 
| be very considerable, especially as the premises were only slightiy insured, The 
fire continued blazing with great fury for four or five hours, and was seen at se- 
veral miles distance, About iwwelve o'clock the roufs fell in, and the whole is 
’ consequently now a mass of ruins —Javerncss Courier 


O Connell’s Tail —Y our Irish Member of the Tail is a serf, a drudge, a slave 
who is bound not to consult the sense of his constituency, but their nonsense, 
that nonsense being for the nonce under the direction of the Tails owner 
, And yet if you were to hear the fellows; they prate as if they were all free- 
men, as if each and every one of them got into Parliament on the strength of 
their own honour, honesty, and character, when the fact is that not one would 
be returned but for the fiat of Dan; nay, had there been pluck on the part of 
the Liberals, had there been common sense even on the part of the Conserva- 
tives, one-half of the Tail would have to strike their colours. But, after all, 
| we are somewhat of Cannipe’s opinion :—Ireland has been disgraced and dis- 
honoured. it is troe, but it will be found ultimately serviceable to her; we have 
little doubt that the disgusting exhibition which these fellows made of them- 
selves in Parliament; the igncrance, the ferocity, the vulgarity of the most dia- 
tinguished of them have already procuced a re-action even on the minds of their 
own constituents. O'Connell regrets. no doubt, many things he hae done, and 
much cause he has unquestionably to regret his career. Dut we will venture to 
say that there is not one item of hie political conduct he jaments so thoroughly, 
as to cram so inany incompetent and ignorant, and in regard even to himaell we 
might add treacherous, partisans into the House of Commons. He must have 
blushed, if he have not forgotten the habit, and we Velieve be bas not, at the 
exhibitions of his friends; and he must often and often have felt his blood run 
cold when he was deserted, in his utmost need, in those various and unfortunate 
encounters which he so often provoked in the House of Communs; and at the 
various meetings of the Tail Members, he must have been overwhelmed with 
wrath and indignation at the insolence of the revolters.—Dullin Evening Post 

The Retrenching Government —The illegal resistance to the Aesessed Taxes 
may, indeed, be considered at an end , but the constitutional battle against those 
war imports will be strengthened instead of weakened by that event. The war 
of petitions will succeed to the war of “passive resistance” The promises of 
the Reform Representatives will be put to the test next Session, and they must 
decide between the smiles of the Minister and the euffrages of the people , for 
we do not think, from what we have observed, that the candid Lord Althorp will 
give way until be finds that the “ obstinacy” which beat the French ot Waterloo 
becomes too strong in the field of constitutional conflict for #\! the machinations 
of Downing-street. 

What a pity it is that Ministers cannot learn the art of conceding with grace 
that which they must at last concede, when nobody will thank them for the ez- 
torted surrender. As to the possibility of retrenchment. to an extent that will 
admit the abolition of the Houre and Window Taxes without substituting any 
other in their siead, nobody doubte it who knows the enormous seale of expense 
at which al! our public establishments are kept op, notwithstanding the fall of 
prices in many instances to wiat they were before the late war, when ovr 
establishments and all official ealaries were on armuch smaller scale. The gran- 
deur of style is which the Whigs can job for their more favoured parteane may 
| be estimated ly one recent example—that of the place im India created for Mr. 
| Macaulay, the Whig Member for Leeds, at a salary of £10,000 a year Here 
| we have a gentlemen, who, we believe, was ealied to the Bar, but not 
briefs, sent out to legislate for India, without any of the knowledge or 

, re fifty members of 
necessary for sch a task, while we venture to say tere @ y 
| the profession far his superiors in the essential requisites for such ao undertaking, 
who would gladly perform the duty at one-third the remuneration Mr Macaulay, 
from being a maker of florid speeches, with far more rhetore than wisdom i 
them, is appointed a legislator of India, with a salary exceeding by 2,000 that of 
the Chief Justice of England! Yet this is retrenchment snd economy —Mon- 
ing Herald 


Conviction of the Hon. Frederick Cavendish —On Tuesday and Wednesday 
last the Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, was occupied with the trial of the 
Hon. Frederick Cavendish, proprietor of the Castlebar Telegraph, or Connaught 
Ranger, at the suit of the Marquess of Sligo. for the publication of three libels 
(in the Castlebar Telegraph) on the 23d and 30th of Janwary, \833, on the subject 

of the marquess’s proceedings in reference to the election which took piace 7 
| the preceding month ; to the introduction of the extra police im the apy Ar 
Gallin, county of Mayo ; and other local topics. The defendant spoke as ° 
ing coancil in his own defence for three hours on Tuesday, and on Woreney: 
) at two o'clock, was found guilty, and sentenced to pay £250 damages and 
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costs, which is equivatent to about £150 more. He had been now only three or wish to have “ Young Henry ” as their King, with a reasonable proportion of | will be obtained. A miserable mistake, followed in a few 
four months out of gaol for a previous libel on the Marquess of Sligo, and then | liberty. 


paid « fine of £200 on the same head. 


Anderson for the support of old age and the education of youth. Some seventy 
years since, a little ragged boy named Anderson left E!gin, where he burrrowed 
in a hove! amidst the ruins of the Cathedral, with his indigent widowed mother ; 
he put himself apprentice to a tailor at Leith, got a smattering of education ; 
but, tired of sedentary employment, became a cabin boy, and afterwards en- 
gaged on board an East-Indiaman. Traly and feelingly does the old Scottish 
ballad say— 
* Little did my mother think, 
That day she cradled me, 
What countries | should travel in, 
Or what death I should dee.” 


Anderson became a private soldier in the Company's service, rose gradually by 
good conduct, tll, having signalised himself at Seringapatam, he was elevated 
to the rank of Major-General, and received £16,000 prize-rnoney—the nucleus 
of a princely fortune, well won and worthily employed 
son owed little except his birth to Elgin, the successful wanderer did not forget 
his native spot. 
and, conscious of the defective education of his own friendless youth, and of 
the griefs that beset helpless poverty, he bequeathed the princely sum of seventy 
thousand pounds to found an institution at Elgin, for the threefold purpose of 
supporting a certain number of indigent old men and women, for establishing a 
school of industry and placing the public apprentices to some useful occupation, 


and for educating the children of parents who, though in narrow circumstances, | 


are still able to maintain and clothe their offspring. ‘Thus sprung the noble build- 
ing, with its tower and dome and Jonic pillars, which arrests the attention of the 
stranger by its capaciousness and elegance ; and thus was endowed a charity 
calculated to confer benefits of the most pure and lasting description. The 
institution is now in full operation 
forty reside within the walis of the establishment, where they are tended and 
educated with a care and assiduity that must render them valuable members of 
society. Five old men, and the same number of aged females, are also inmates 
of the institution. They are clad in warm and decent apparel, and have no em- 
ployment bat that of reading their Bible, knitting a stocking, or pursuing some 
other cheerful voluntary occupation. ‘Their daily routine of existence may be 
compared to that of the couple described by Prior— 
« They ate and drank and slept—what then! 
They ate and crank and slept again.” 

After a life of hardship and privation, this tranquil evening of their days, with 
food and raiment such as they never before enjoyed, uninterrupted ease and no 
dread of future want, must appear to these oid people something like a foretaste 
of heaven.—ZInverness Courter 


New Town —We understand that Sir John Maxwell, M.P., has come to the 
determination of allotting above one hundred acres of his valuable ground for 
few: c, immediately west from Tradestown, and that a survey is just now in 
progress for that purpose. The proximity of that property to our City—its 
being on the Souhtwest side of us, from whence the wind blows for about nine 
months in the year, being entirely clear from al! public works, and as we under- 
stand the honourable baronet will probibit all such on bis lands, which extend 
fully half a dozen miles in a South-western direction beyond that portion of 
ground, and will only feu for villas and houses for genteel residence, we have 
no doubt the place will soon become the resort of all the genteel and fashionable 
part of the community who wish to reside out of the dense smoke of our 
manufacturing city. The plan is to be somewhat similar to the Regent's Park 
in Londen, and, with the exception of Regent's lark, it is by far the mést 
extensive and valuable sheet of land ever at one time in this kingdom offered 
for feving according to a predetermined plan. Jt is a common saying that any 


plan for a town is better than no plan, and property in the vicinity of large | 


towns is generally so much divided among different interests, that even the best 
plans of our Engineers and Architects are spoiled by the selfish feeling of oppo- 
site proprietors ; but in this case that difficulty is not known ‘I he whole de- 
signing has been entrusted to our townsman, Mr. Macquisten, Civil Engineer ; 
and we have no doubt his fertile genius wil! produce something creditable both 
to himself and to his native city. We would remind him of the doctrine he 
inculcated in his controversy with Dr. Cleland, of having the streets sufficiently 
wide—and he should not forget that a few public gardens (not less than George 
Square) will be an ornament to his plan. He proposes to open off from Glas- 


gow and Paisley Road, east from Parkhouse-Toll, by a street 100 feet wide 


intu a large square, and he is to have anether principal entry from Eglinton 
Street, by a handsome Bridge over Pollok and Govan Railway—that there is to 
be a lake formed for collecting soft water, sufficiently high ++ euit the ladies 
bed-roome, and that spring water is to be collected and brought into the dining- 
rooms, 80 as not to see the sua until it is pouring into the sparkling punch bow! ; 
all which we approve of, but we shall return to the subject at some other time, 
after seeing his plan —Glasgow Chronicle. 


The King of the French has conferred the Cross of the Legion of Honour on 
Lie. Saunders of the British Navy, who, with the assistance of eight seamen, 
rescued, on the 2d of September last, 200 French fishermen, who had been cast 

' 
away on the coast of Scotland. 


The Rev. G. Crabbe obtained for his copyright of the “ Tales of the Hall” 
£3,000. The work contains 13,105 lines, so that he received 4s 6d and a frac- 
tion per line. John Milton was paid for the copyright of his * Paradise Lost 
£15. This work contains 10,565 lines, thus valued ata trifle more than a farthing 
per line! 

It has been proposed that St. Thomas's Hospital, which is about to be rebuilt, 
should be removed to Lambeth, Guy's Hospital, which adjoins St Thomas's, 
affording ample room for the wants of its immediate neighbourhood 


Curious Challenge.—An Irish gentleman who has been an observer of rural 
life in both countries, and who thinks his countrymen underrated in England, 
has offered the following singular challenge to a gentleman of the sister king- 
dom '—He proposes that he on his part shall go into any market-town of Meath 
on a fair day, without notice beforehand, and select two hundred men of that 
county , and that the English gentleman, on his part, shall go into any market- 
town in any part of England, also without notice beforehand, and choose two 
hundred—that the two parties so selected should meet on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare on a day to be fixed in August, 1833, without weapons of any kind, and 
that they shall make the following trial of strength and skill :— That the two 
parties be drawn up opposite to each other at a distance of twenty-one yards-— 
that they close at a signal—that no blow shall be given and the challenger 
wagers one thousand pounds that the hundred Irishmen will throw the two 
hundred Englishmen on the ground—each man, once thrown, to be removed 
and not to be allowed to take further part in the contest. The ground has been 
chosen out of compliment to the fair play of the men ef Kildare, who, when 


Belcher beat Doherty in a pugilistic contest on the same ground, chaired the | 


Englishman as victor—We understand that fi/ry pounds have actually been 
deposited by each party, and that the English gentleman forfeits unless his 
countrymen are on the ground on or before the Ist day of August next 
ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

We know an unfortunate officer of infantry, whose wife, on the eve of em- 
barkation for the West Indies, suffered so severely from anxiety and fatigue as 
to experience a premature confinement; the wreiched husband immediately 
presented himself at the Horse Guards, and, having stated the simple fact, re- 
quested permission to remain in England with his suffering wife, whose recovery 
was extremely doubtful, until the next embarkation. He was refused Such 
an occurrence was unprecedented and “ contrary to the regu!ations of the army ! 
He was a poor man; be had only his commission to depend upon for the sup- 


port of himself and his family ; and his state of mind may be imagined He 


quitted the Horse Guards hopeless and miserable, when at Charing-cross he en- 
countered a friend, to whom, in few words he related his melancholy story 


By the advice of this well-judging friend he imme hately proceeded to Apsley- 
His Grace was just 


house, and sent in his card to the Dake of Wellington 
about to ride out, but nevertheless desired that his visitor should be admitted 


The sad and simple tale was told—not only listened to, but felt—and, desiring 
his groom to foliuw him with his horse, the Duke pot his arm through that of his 


new acquaintance, and walked with him to the Horse Guards, It is almost 


needlese to repeat the result of this act of high-minded and high-hearted inter- 
The officer procured two months’ leave of absence, accompanied by 
an injenction to hold himself in readiness for embarkation at the expiration of 
that period ; or, in the event of his failing to do so, to send in bis papers for 
He had merely been refused on his unsupported application for the 


erence 


half-pay 
good of the service. —Unued Service Garetie 


PARTIES IN FRANCE 


We give the following, with the observation that it must be read with due 


allowance for the evident spirit of the writer :— 


“ There are three principal parties in revolutionizing France, the Royalists, 


the Liberals, and the Juste Milieu—which are each divided as follows ;— 


“1. The lovalists of the elder and legitimate branch of the Bourbons, and 
advocates of the ultra or Polignac system They are advocated by La 
Quotrd eone 

“2. The Royalists, partisans of the Duke de Berdeau and of universal 


suffrage, of which the Gazette de France is the organ 


Though General Ander- , 


Often must it have recurred to him in bis days of prosperity, | 


“3. The Royalists, neither of the Quotidienne nor Gazette system, but who | of gravel spread smoot), 


“5. Those who, with Le National, dream of a federated Republic, a 
V’ Americaine. 


“6. Those who, with the Courier Francais, long for a bona fide Citizen 


| Monarchy, surrounded by democratical institutions, a la Fayette. 


| “7%. Those who, represented by the Constitutionnel and Journal du Commerce, 
‘hold the existing government, with a liberal Charter 

“8. The Juste Milieu of the Doctrine, a pedantic, theoretic party, who were 
liberal with the Bourbons, and are now Royalists with the Revolutionists of 
July. They pretend to possess al! the talent. 

9. The Juste Milieu of the Tiers Partie who want neither talent nor reputa- 
| tion ; but have not yet been able to gain the summit of power, which they desire 
| to have exclusively. Talleyrand is favourable to this party, of which Dupin is 
the head. Its principal organ is Le Temps 

10. The Quand-meme ministerialists, who have but little opinion, but a very 
large appetite for the loaves and fishes 

11. The Bonapartists, playing their last stake 

12. The Politique (or policy party) who, like religion, are many. These 
manage #0 as to serve the powers that be, and never to compromise themselves 
with any of the powers that may be. 

—=— 


PARNELL ON ROADS. 


Sir Henry Parnell has been educated in some measure by the public means ; 
| and, like a grateful scholar, he has repaid the public with interest. As Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, a great portion of the national income and ex- 
penditure—till then a sealed book in many of its details—was officially submit- 
ted to him 
|a clear and general view of the financial state of the country, and of the means 


merit of first calling general attention to this very important subject. As a 
Commissioner of Roads, the making, repairing, and managing of highways, has 
been under his practical consideration. Hence the present Treatise on Roads 


Every student even at alma mater can illustrate the political importance of | 


good roads in securing conquests and facilitating civilization, by referring to the 
Roman ways. Their effects upon the wealth and prosperity of a country, though 
generally alluded to, have not yet received that share of attention to which they 
are entitled It is, however, in some means through increased facilities of 
transport that subsistence is provided from inferior soils for an increasing popu- 


fertile land. By the saving of time, ard by the cheap rate at which goods and 
passengers are conveyed from place to place, a country well intersected with 
roads is enabled to make head against a genera! low rate of profit; and in some 
cases to overbalance by those means the advantages of a fruitful soil, the finest 
climate, and a great productiveness even to half-trained industry. 


roads to remove it. In that country, sheep are (or were) often killed for the 
fleece only, and the carcass abandoned, as the expense of conveying it to any 
distance along the miserable ways would be greater than its value. We may 
put a case which comes closer to our fireside feelings : the cost of aton of the 
best coal, at the pit’s mouth—the actual value of the mere commodity—is about 
| Lls.; the direct and indirect charges of (water) carriage to London are about 
9s., or not very far short of the cost of the commodity In stones, slates, &c., 
|} the expense of convevance is still greater; so great, indeed, as to prevent, 
with our present means, their internal transport for any distance by land. Every 
thing, therefore, connected with the improvement of roads, is of the utmost 
| Importance to the public and individual wealth. Assuming this, Sir Henry Par- 
| nell has compiled his volume t# point out the best way in which it can be ac- 
complished. ‘To say it is the most scientific and valuable treatise extant, is 
saying little ; for, strange as it may seem, there was not in our own language, or 
| we believe in any other, a work which attempted to base practice on scientific 
principles, 


The volume opens with a general introductory view of the subject, and then 
proceeds to lay down the rules for tracing the line of a new road. The principles 
of road-making are next investigated 
draining, and fencing new roads ; an estimate of the respective advantages and 
disadvantages of the various kinds of roads—as railways, paved roads, &c.— 
with practical directions for the management of road-works ; the objects to be 
attended to in the improvement of old roads; the best way of repairing roads, 
both old and new : an account of the different road-instruments and tools ; with 
a chapter on road-legislation. All the examples, forms, documents, and draw- 


actual busines: an ercellent plan, though rarely practised. Fancy pictures are 
bad things even in Annuals ; in works professing to instruct us in the important 
occupations of life, they are unendurable. Yet, strange to say, even in treatises 
on book-keeping, the examples are mostly inventions, not copies: and they are 


knows something of the subject to make them 


But to return. The first thing to be done in road-making, is to fix the inclina- 
tion and lay down the line of road. The rise should never be greater than 1 in 
35; the line, if possible, should be straight. When hills have to be crossed, it 
may be eventually advisable to deviate from the direct line, and not return to it 
A curved course, if any thing is gained by it, seems not objectionable ; a crook- 
ed one appears never proper ; but a roundabout way sometimes, as when a suc- 
cession of hills intervenes,—it being easier, and even shorter, for example, to 
pass half rownd the bottoms of several sugar-loaves, than to go up and down 
| them. When vallies have to be crossed, it may be Cone by embankments, or 

by a viaduct, Here, again. a deviation from the straight path may be prudent, 
if itis rewarded by a gentler ascent and descent to fill up. In seeking for it, 
you may go up the valley, or against the stream as it were ; though, at umes, a 
sudden narrowing of the opposing hills may more than counterbalance increased 
| depth by greater shortness. In the case of rivers, a change in the course of the road 
may take place, if the stream be very wide, or the banks so low as to be liable to be 
flooded for some distance. Woods, bogs, or marshes, should be avoided, as the worst 
of obstacles to a good road ; for reasons to be mentioned presently. A road should 
never undolate ; but should gradually incline upwards to the highest point. Unless 
under very peculiar circumstances, it should not be turned aside for the sake of 
seeking a town. If the townspeople wish, they must, like Mahomet, go to the 
road, not the road to them 
to pass through private grounds, if such avoidance does not materially interfere 
with the main objects of the road, or cause additional expense 
other obvious reasons, the suggestions of gentlemen of property, or practical men 
of the greatest experience, in the neighbourhood, should be received with caution. 
After the line has been laid down, with such deviations as the circumstances 
of the surface may have suggested, it must be gravely considered whether it be 
| better to hold straight on, or to follow the longer course with the easier inclina- 
tions. In the first case, hills will have to be cut through, and slopes formed at 
each side of the road. Embankments must be raised, or viaducts built, bridges 
erected over rivers, causeways made over flats, and hogs and marshes effectually 
drained. All these things, or any portion of them, can only be accomplished at 
considerable expense ; but then, the road will be much shorter : the great object 
of its creation—a quick communication between two points—will must effectu- 
ally be answered ; and there will be a great saving in the annual wear and tear 
of horse-flesh and vehicles, and in the greater cheapness of transport. The 
origina! outlay, too, may be less than it at first appears: by keeping the straight 
line, less road will have to be made, and considerably less to be kept in repair ; 
the earth or substratum may in some cases be much firmer, and the expense of 
forming the bed consequently less; the materials may be closer at hand; and 
the earth which is dug up in cutting through hills, may be applied to the levelling 
of inequalities, for which materials must have been procured. From the scien- 
tific calculation, as well as from the experience and sagacity necessary to come 
to a right conclusion, it will be seen that every man is not qualified to be Ars own 
road maker ; and that the formation of highways and byways is no such easy 
task as country squires in their innocence have fancied 


When the line is finally decided on, the making begins. The qualities desi- 
derated in a good road have been defined by Macbeth: a perfect way should be 
‘whole asthe marble, founded as the rock.” 


This can never be accomplished if the subsoil or foundation be bad. Is it | 


spongy '—part of the materials of the road will sink into the foundation, part of 
the foundation rise up into the road, and cause inequalities and ruts. An elastic 
soil is worse. If the reader has ever seen a gentiemen, “not very wel’ set 
upon hs pins,” endeavouring to cross a plank which might serve a mountebank 
for a spring-board, he has seen an example of elasticity. This quality. though 
not to the extent perhaps of the instance selected, is present in all bogs, marshes, 
and bottom land, and, unless destroyed by draining and compression, it will 
always cause a momentum in the road which passes over it, no matter how 
excellent the formation itself may be ; and this swing, though imperceptible in 
the working of the horses, will show itself visibly enough in their conditions 
A good foundation or bed for the road must be found or formed, or all the rest 

| wih be but labour in vain. 
In a complete road, perfect hardness is a sine gua non,—because, the harder 
the surface, the less the friction of bodies passing over it, and ty consequence 


Trustees, indeed, have imagined. that by laiing on a quantity 
OT & Succession Of coatings of broken stones, Aesdmesg 


| easily obtained 


| road, must of course depend upon the traffic upon it. 


| of broken stones 
| down to the side channels; so that the rain may run off as fast as it descends 

| These side channels should be constantly kept clear ; and when a branch or field 
| road joins a main road, the junction should never interfere with the channel, but 


In return, he published Financial Reform ; and, besides producing increased effect 


| out any other compusition than water and its own dust. 
| by which its corruptions might be reformed, and its defects remedied, he had the } 


} 
About two hundred children are taught ; 


| gnarled and knotted roots of ancient trees obtruding through. 
lation at the same rate of cost as originally was paid to raise it from the most | 


| the directions are supported, we must refer to the volume itself 
ings, quoted or exhibited, are transcripts from those that have been used in- 


generally as useless, and as unlike the reality. as it is possible for a man who | 


Some little relaxation may be allowed in avoiding 


For these, and | 


years by a bad = 


| of roads—fresh repairs to be succeded by rapid dilapidation, and crowned at the 
| “4 The liberals, represented by Le Tribune, who desire the Republic, one | last by a swinging debt. 

Elgin Institution —One of the most useful and splendid institutions in Scot- | and invisible 
land owes its origin to the feeling of philanthropy—the Endowment of General | 


The reason is, that “ the Carriages passing over the 


stones, will force those next the earth into it, and at the same time PreSsiNich 
of the earth upwards between the stones : this will take place to a great degne 


in wet weather, when the bed of the earth will be converted into soft mud L 
water passing from the surface of the road, through the broken stones. into the 
bed of the road. In this way, a considerable quantity of earth will be mixed 


| with the stone materials Jaid on for forming the crust of the road ; and this 


mixture will make it extremely imperfect as to hardness,” and shortly cause 
ruts and other inequalities. The exact degree of firmness required in a 
but in all first-rate 
roads, where the vehicles are numerous and heavily laden, it will be best 
and cheapest, to form the bottom with a regular pavement of large stones, set 
close, with the broadest face downwards, the interstices to be closely filled up 
with stone chips, well driven in, so that the earthy bed of the road cannot be 
pressed up and mixed with the broken stones forming the surface or crust of the 
road. If the funds would admit of it, in communications between great towns 
and approaches to capitals, it would be advisable to have the centre crust of the 


| road paved for heavy laden vehicles, and the sides only of broken stones to be 


used for carriages. Should the money be insufficient to form the entire founda- 
tion of pavement, then the middle can be so formed, and the side bottom made 
The road itself should be highest in the centre, sweeping 


always take place on the field side. Drainage, both by main and cross drains, is 


| an object of the first importance; so as to keep the roads as dry as possible. 


The friction on the crust, no matter if it be the hardest pavement, wil! inevita- 
bly grind a past of it to powder, which, when combined with wet, will act with 
The hardest marble, uay the diamond itself, can be cut with- 


People differ in their ideas of beauty. 


The unknowing like what pleases 
them 


the skilful like what is oseful—which is also pleasing to the mind's eye 
Formerly, we preferred a road bordered by high hedgerows, pretty thickly stad- 
ded with stately trees; the character being given rather by age and wide- 
spreading branches, than by mere loftiness. The banks, somewhat lofty, and at 
times shooting up and overhanging like a cliff. Their clothing various; now 
covered with long lank grass, looking as though they concealed something mys- 
tic, now short and smooth, and tempting the youthful passengers to try the steep 
ascent ; now bare, and worn into little furrows, like the cheek of eld, with the 
The road itself, 
of various inclinations and of various widths ; sometimes opening into a ‘ green,’ 
at others widened by patches or strips uf unenclosed common, occasionally nar- 
rowing and passing through well-protected woods, ‘ whose leafy shades high 
overarched embuwer.”’ whence issue the deep murmur of the dove or the chat- 


| ter of the magpie, whilst game of various kinds flutters or darts across the road 
In Spain, for | 
example, a part of the crops is left to rot upon the ground because there are no | 


Very beautiful are such scenes in summer to the eye of the Cockney. Even 
when winter has stripped the trees of their foliage, and the land of its teeming 
richness and its varied hues—-when the gusty wind sweeps along the open coun- 
try, and moans or whistles through the naked branches—they are not divested 
of charms, but look lovely even in desolation. All these things, however, are 
an abomination to the eye of the scientific civil engineer. Trees o1 overhanging 
hedges retain the wet, and saturate the road with an artificial shower after the 
natural one has ceased. When the sun comes forth, their shade intercepts his 


| beams—their close texture, the action of the air; and thus the wet is retained 


by preventing evaporation. By shutting out the free current of air, they may 
fatigue and injure the horses, ‘* whose powers to perform work with ease, espe- 
cially when moving rapidly, depend upon the quantity uf cool and fresh air that 
they can pass through their lungs.” The only banks that a skilful road-maker 
can tolerate, are those which are formed at a due inclination, according to the 
nature of the materials. The finish which best pleases the eye of the engi- 
neer, is a neat stone or brick wall, just high enough, if on a causeway or by a 
precipice, to prevent a flushed gentleman from tumbling over; in the case of an 


| embankment, it is all-sufficient if it check naughty children from running up the 


slope, or the slope itself from slipping into the road. Wherever it is practica- 


| ble, a public road should be above the level of the country through which it 
Then follow directions for forming, | 


passes, to secure dryness and hardness, to give the animals labouring on it a 
free current of fresh air, and to guard against the possibility of floods. 
But we must bring this notice to aclose. When we first took up the pen, 


| we intended to exhaust the volume of its more striking facts, and to touch upon 


every point which Sir Henry treats of. But the space already oecupied forbids 
this. For the scientific reasons on which the principles are based, and by which 
Thither the 
reader must sien go who requires frill erplenstinn an the minutia uf Cutting 
through hills, forming embankments and slopes, erecting fences and walls of 


| various kinds, and—triumph of engineering, in our opinion—carrying a road 


along the side of a hill or the breast of a precipice ; together with directions on 
the minutest point connected with road-making, road-management, or road-legis- 
lation. The work, indeed, is the completest which Sir Henry has yet published 
The principles are sound, the reasoning is conclusive; the style is clear, the 


| information interesting ; and the facts (the volume is emphatically a beok of 


facts) are striking. and to the generality, novel. The treatise is not incurious 
in another puint of view. From the broad and severe economical principles laid 
down in Financial Reform, and in the author's speeches, he has been considered 
by many as belonging to a niggardly school. Nothing is evidently more unfound- 
ed. He would drive away the drones, bwt he would not stint the bees. He 
would pay everybody liberally, in proportion to the labour to be done, to the 
trust reposed, and to the responsibility with which they may be invested. ‘The 
true principle,’ he states interms, ‘to go upon in selecting a contractor, is to 
lean in favour of liberal terms; and rather to overpay than underpay him.” 
Above all is he opposed to that penny wise and pound foolish economy, or rather 
to that greatest and most mischievous of wastes, which grudges the expense to 
be incurred in purchasing the assistance of talent to form the plans and conduct 
the execution ; and which partially or wholly defeats the only object in view, 
and risks the loss of allor the greater part of the money spent on material or 
merely mechanical objects, in order to affect some trivial apparent saving in the 
remuneration of that intellectual ability which alone can insure success. A 
noble principle, and one which is applicable to every pursuit where talent is 
necessary to be employed. 
—_ 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
House of Assembly—Fredericton, Monday, February 3, 1834. 

At 12 o'clock, punctually, his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor arrived in 
state at the Province Building, and the House being immediately after summon- 
ed to attend his Excellency in the Council Chamber, proceeded thither 
accordingly, when his Excellency addressed the two Houses in the following 
Speech ;— 

Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentiemen of the House of Assembly ; 

You are again met for the discharge of the high and important duties, which 
have been entrusted to you ; and I fee! assured that you must all agree with me, 
that there are circumstances connected with the present condition of the 
Province, and immediately within your own controul and superintendence, which 
demand, in no ordinary degree, the careful and mature consideration of a prudent 
and enlightened Legislature. 

It can no longer be doubted that the Finances of the Country are involved in 
difficulties, which have already been felt to an extent, which, it is to be appre- 
hended, may have caused alarm and inconvenience to those who have been 
accustomed to place implicit confidence inthe Provincial engagements—diffieul- 
ties, which, if not speedily met hy some well digested measures of retrenchment, 
supported by a well ordered economy in future, must soon lead to serious 
embarrass:.ents, and blight those fair prospects of internal improvement, and 
Provincial prosperity, which, with a just reliance on Divine Goodness, we may 
have hoped to see realized 

I invite your early attention, therefore, to a subject, the investigation of which, 
cannot, with safety, be delayed; and 1 recommend that your financial system 
should undergo such a revision, as wil] best enable you to provide satisfactorily 
for the gradual liquidation of the Public Debt, and to restrict the future annual 
expenditure, within such limits as the actual state of the Revenue, with the 
existing claims upon it, may require 

I rely entirely on your judgment,discrimination, and public spirit, for the selec- 
ion of the most proper objects of retrenchment, being fully persuaded, that it 
will be your study and endeavour, to adopt such measures, as will least affect 


| the general welfare, or the public service ; and that you will steadily support 


with a just and comprehensive knowledge of the wants and resources of the 
Country, those Institutions and Establishments, which its future destinies, as an 
integral portion of the British Empire, gradually advancing in value and impor- 


| tance, may demand 


I feel a perfect assurance that these great objects may yet be accomplished 
without involving the necessity of any great public sacrifice, or of any increase 
to the burthens of the people 

I] have observed with satisfaction, that the trade of the Province appears of 
ate to have been prosecuted with increased activity and spirit; and that Com- 


| mercial enterprise has opened for itself new outlets for the employment of our 
ess force is required to put and kee P them in motion but t is quality is not! 


shipping. which, it ts hoped, will be productive of permanent advantage 
The late unfavourable season with which it pleased Providence to visit vs, 
has been severely felt in many parts of the Province : but I can see no reason to 
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1834. 


4oubt that the agriculture of the country is progressively improving, and gradu- 
ally assuming that character of importance in public estimation, which, at no dis- 
tant period, will develope the natural excellencies of a svil, capable of support- 
ing, in competence and comfort, a vast increase of population. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

The Treasurer's Accounts, with the documents which usually accompany them 
shal! be laid before you. 

It is quite essential to the proper maintenance of the public credit, that your 
grants should he so regulated as to insure their prompt payment at the Treasury 
as they become due :—with reference to this subject, I shall have to communi- | 
cate to you by Message, some commands which I have recently received from | 
his Majesty's Governinent, relative to the future issue of Government Paper or | 
Securities. 

The almost entire failure of the crops last year in Madawaska, had reduced a 
District usually blessed with happiness and plenty, to a state of great misery 
and want, bordermg upon famine, and J could not, therefore, hesitate to order 
immediate supplies of food to be provided for the unfortunate sufferers :—The 
documents connected with this outlay, I wil! order to be laid before you, in the 
confident expectation, that of all the claims that may be submitted to you, 
those of suffering humanity wil! be the first attended to. 

It is now, I believe, generally felt and acknowledged, that a contraband trade, 
toan extent most hurtful to the Provincial Revenue, has, for some time past, 
been almost Openly carried on in the Bay of Fundy. An alarming instance of 
the audacity with which this legal practice is prosecuted, hasbeen very recently | 
reported to me, and the existing call for an efficient Preventive system, does | 
pot, in my judgment, admit of any question.—It is not alone the protection of 
the Revenue, although of itself an object of sufficient consequence, which now 
claims the interference of the Legislature ; for it is obvious that the absence of 
any adequate check upon this shamefnl and demoralizing traffic, must have had 
a most injurious effect upon the coasting trade, and I have every reason, there- 
fore, to conclude, that a large increase of business and success to our mercantile 
establishments, would be among the results, which might be expected to flow 
from the suppression of this evil 

Honourable Gentlemen, and Gentlemen, | 

] have received instructiuns to convey to you a statement of the terms upon ; 

which, in the opinion of his Majesty's Government, his Majesty might properly | 





be advised to place the proceeds of the Casual and Territorial! Revenues under | December, but did not sail until the 13th 


the controul of the Provincial Legislature. This impertant document, I wil! 
communicate to you by Message ; and [ anticipate that in the propositions thus 
to be submitted, you will not fail to recognise the disposition which exists, on 


the part of his Majesty, to accede to the wishes of the Representatives of his | 


Majesty's faithful subjects in New-Brunswick. 

{His Excellency then adverts to the state of public education, recommending 
a plan for securing competent Teachers, and thus concludes } 

We can have but one object in view—the Pubiic Good; and while I leave to 
your judgment and discretion, the adoption of such measures as it may be pro- 
per to pursue in furtherance of that end, I may truly assure you, that I shall 
not be wanting in any exertion that may be required from me, for promoting the 
permanent prosperity and happiness of his Majesty's loyal subjects in New- 
Brunswick. 


——. 

NOVA SCOTIA—OPENING OF THE LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 

At two o'clock, on Wednesday the 22d, his Honour the President came down 
to the Council Chamber, and the usual formalities having been gone through, 
opened the Session with the following Speech : 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

As the duty of addressing you at the commencement of your annual Legis- 
lative labours has again devolved upon me, I avail myself of the opportunity of 
renewing to you the assurance of my earnest desire to promote the welfare of 
the Province. 

Permit me to hope, that your valuable aid and support, to which I have been 
already so much indebted, will continue to encourage my efforts to advance the 
public good. 

Although I inform you with much satisfaction, that the Revenue of the past 
year has progressively improved, and has been collected, and paid into the 
Treasury, with regularity, I regret to add, that from the best information I can 
at present collect, there is much embarrasment in the Commercial part of the 
Community. 


If, in the inquiry which I recommend you to make into the circumstances | 


that have contributed to that embarrasment, you shal] be of opinion that the 
unsettled, and fluctuating condition of the Currency has been one cause of it, it 
will be for your wisdom to ascertain, and for your justice to afford, the best re- 
medy that can now be applied to this very serious evil. 

Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 


he Sovereagn from London, have also got in 


fhe Albtow. 


63 





I should allude, is that of the Post Office, | hope very shortly to have to make a | difficult crisis faithful! 
communication to you which will prove satisfactory to his Majesty's faithful sub- wishes 


jects in Nova Scoua., 
QUIT RENTS—MESSAGF. 


The President informs the House of Assembly that in compliance with the can obliterate the gratifying inp 


request made to him in the last Session, he did not fail to call the early and par- 
ticular attention of his Majesty's Government to their Address to his late Ma. 
Jesty, concerning the Quit Rents, and he lays before them an extract of a de- 


| Spatch from his Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the Colonies on that 


subject. 


The President is desired to inform the Assembly that bis Majesty would re- | 
ceive with satisfaction any arrangement which might relieve him from the ne- 


| Cessity of enforcing his just right to those rents, and is ready for this end, to 


surrender this branch of the revenue to the Provincial Parliament on the single 
condition that they should make an adequate provision for the permanent sup- | 
port and independence of the Judicial Establishment of the Province 

The Right Honourable Secretary considers the necessity of such a provision 
to be too obvious to render it requisite to urge it upon the Assembly by any ar- | 
gument 

The President has the fallest confidence that this important question will re- | 
ceive the best consideration of the House; and it is particularly gratifying to 
him to have such ample grounds for anticipating @ satisfactory disposal of it, as | 
are afforded by their uniform justice, and by the hberal sentiments expressed in 
the latter of the two resolutions passed by them in the last session when Viscount | 
Goderich's Despatch on this subject was under deliberation 

Government House, Halifax, (Signed) THOMAS N. JEFFERY. | 

3lst Jan. 1834 § 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, par. ) 
TEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1834 





The South America has at last arrived. She is the packet of the first of | 


with dates so late as our previous arrivals. ‘The Britannia from Liverpool, and 





We have at length received a regular file of papers from Jamaica to the L6th 


| ult., at which period the Island was tranquil 
| passed, and received the signature of Lord Mulgrave on the 12th of December 


The Slave Emancipation Act 


| On that occasion his Excellency delivered a very eloquent speech, a part of 
| which we insert below. His J.ordsbip afterwards made the tour of the Island, 


and in various places assembied the negroes, and addressed them in encouraging 





language, exhorting them to conduct themselves with propriety, and to show 
themselves, by goud behaviour, worthy of what the King and the British nation 
| had done forthem. This course was a very proper one, and one rendered neces- 


the black, means exemption from labour, and it is difficult to make him understand, 
now that he is told that he is no longer a slave, why he should still be compelled 





| little too deep for Black-ee. The Governor, however, succeeded in making them 


| understand the main point, namely, that they must continue to work for their mae- | 


ters six years longer—which they of course do very reluctantly. Still we hope 


| that, by the precautions taken to preserve the public peace, and by the exertions 
| of the planters and proprietors, no disorders will take place. The course pursued 
| by Lord Mulgrave, and the language used by his Lordship tothe slaves during 


| 


| his tour, is highly eulogised by all parties in Kingston 


This is very gratifying, 
| and we hope that it is the harbinger of a good understanding between his Excel- 
| lency aud the white inhabitants. Every true friend of the Colonies, and every 
| friend of British connection must see the necessity of harmony in the great and 
approaching change. We say approaching because the change has not yet taken 

place, nor will it until the slaves are entirely free; for, as we said before, they 

have no understanding of the apprenticeship term, except that of a prolong- 


ed slavery. The slave then supposes himself to be stillaslave, and will view 





his condition ‘in no other light so long as work is required of him, and he is 


She of course does not furnish us | 


sary from the crude ideas which the poor creatures entertain of liberty. Liverty, to | 


to work ; the doctrine of probation, or the intermediate and chrysalis state, as the | 
period of apprenticeship is termed by the philosophers of Aldermanbury, being a | 








I have much pleasure in acquainting you that His Majesty, aware of the de- | compelled to perform it. 
sire of his loyal subjects in this Province to have the management of all the Re- | ‘ t ;' , ! : oe 
venues arising within it, and graciously anticipating a formal application to bim | beings may be enlightened, but we have our doubts. The great ordeal then is 
on the subject, has authorized me to express his readiness to place his casual | yet to take place, and it is absurd to say what will be the result, or to declare 
and territorial Revenue at the disposal of the Colonial Legislature, on their! that the experiment has been successful, until the slave has been set at perfect 
agreeing to 9 a eae some one oe a yet 4 ne eye erp | liberty, and has become wholly and totally bis own master 
whose salaries have hitherto been pai from the Funds whic 1€ 18 disposed to | an " y 
surrender, or from Parliamentary Grants which are discontinued : I am instruet- | This view of the case we wish strongly soley ee on those benevolent per- 
ed to communicate more fully with you on this subject in a separate Mes- | 80S who seek to propagate the example of Englaud in other islands and other 
sage. countries. The experiment is a fearful une, and it would be well to see it first 

The Public Accounts are ready for your inspection, and will be immediately | tried on the large scale now adopted in the British colonies. The proximity of Ja- 
laid before you with the Estimate for the current year: I rely upon your public | maica to Cuba will doubtless sooner or later cause the example of the former 
spirit, and known liberality, for such supplies as the state of our affairs shall be | saai ve te’ Oeld ten thi lente; ead vhecld Colle Gesdeus Gietieid’, the Tauth 
found to require and I cheerfully promise a vigilant regard to their economical | ee a - ’ : MISRCIPSKed, TE NOULS- 
and faithful application. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of his Majesty's Council. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

I shall direct the usual Official Returns respecting our Trade, Fisheries, 
Schools and Roads, to be submitted to you, and if I possess information on | 
any other subjects which ean assist your deliberations, I shal! at all times gladly 
afford it. I trust that the investigation | have recommended you to make into | apprenticeship—which Is merely another name for slavery in its moral influences 
the causes of our present commercial embarrassments, will terminate in con- | on the mind of the negro—is sufficient for this purpose, we have no surt of be- 
vincing you that they are merely of a temporary nature , that all the main | jief Education is the necessary preparation, and education is to be obtained du- 
sources of our prosperity are still unimpaired, and that the intelligent and in- | 
dustrious People of this Province have ample reason to be grateful for the mani- 
fold blessings they enjoy. 


Possibly in the course of six years the unfortunate 


ern States of this Union must also feel the change. It therefore becomesa 
matter of serious duty to watch well the progress of the new system inthe British 
That the slave is entitled 


to his liberty from a Christian master is most certain, and that he can be pro- 


! 
islands before any decided steps be taken elsewhere. 


perly prepared for a state of liberty is equally certain—but that a term of six year's 


| entrusted with their own destinies 
SURRENDER OF THE CASUAL AND TERRITORIAL REVENUE. | 

[The Governor has made the following pleasing communicativn to the House 
of Assembly.) 

Extract of a Dispatch from the Right Honourable E. G. Stanley, to the Acting | 
Governor of Nova Scotia, dated 
“ Downing-street, 30th Sept. 1833 

“(In my Dispatches of the Ist of June, and 2d of August last, | conveyed to 
you instructions to bring the financial condition of Nova Scotia under the notice | 
of the Legislature of the Province on their next meeting by a special message, | 
expressive of his Majesty's convietion that they would fee| most anxious to adopt 
the necessary measures for providing permanently for the suppor’ of the Civil 
Establishment of the Province.—1 have since received your dispatch of the 
27th of July last, enclosing the copy of an address to his Majesty, reported to | 
the House of Assembly, and of which the consideration will be resumed in the | 
next session of the Legislature. 

* Although in its present state this address cannot properly be considered as 
emanating from the whole House, it has nevertheless afforded me great satis- 
faction, as evincing on the part of the House an earnest desire to meet the views 
and wishes of his Majesty, in regard to the financial concerns of the Province. | 
By the expression of such a feeling, the arrangement which I propose to recom- 
mend to the Legislature has become comparatively easy ; and | have every rea- 
son to expect that the proposal which it will be your duty to make, and the de- | 
taiisof which I shall proceed to explain to you, will receive their ready con- | 
currence. 

“ His Majesty has been advised to surrender absolutely to the Assembly the 
whole of the Revenues of the Crown, taking in Exchange a moderate Civil 
List. 

“The amount of the Revenues which will be thus placed in the hands of the | 
Assembly may be calculated as follows :-— 

Rent of the Coal Mines, for uext three years - - £4,000 
Commutation of Lieutenant Governor's and Secretary's fees 600 

“The amount derived from the sales of lands I have no means of calculating 
from any returns in my office, but in all probabiluy they woul! not at present 
swell the amount to be derived from these three sources above the sum of | 
£5,000. } 

“The sum of £5,000, therefore, is the amount which his Majesty is prepared 
to relinquish. The Civil List which he asks in return, includes only the two | 
following officers, for whuse independence it is absolutely necessary to pro- 

vide :-— 


“The Lieutenant Governor . ° ‘ “ . fe . 


tainly be gathered. 


lowing is the passage in Lord Mulgrave's speech above referred to :-— 


and who individually have in many instances mitigated its evils. have recorded 
your acquiescence in its speedy and final extinction 
example will be felt, far beyond the sphere of your direct control 


effects 
great difficulty, anc requiring some conrage to undertake. 


suggestion, you have adopted the plan 
will of course be open to yuur subsequent revision 


| 


joice than myself, at the last traces being utterly effaced of that state of things 


ally cases of flagrant abuse of power have been found to exist 


we are now entering. 
the future efficiency of its labour is it to be desired that the weapon of arbitrary 
power should he exercised with undiminished severity or individual responsi 


wields tt. 


£3.50 | 


——— | ber of detachments of regular troops throughout the country 

£4,500 | 3! disturbance the Militia have been warned to be in immediate readiness ; bot I 

“ The remainder of the Civil Establishment, and such services as have bith- | have been unwilling. if it can be avoided at such a moment, to deprive the proper- 

erto been defrayed by his Majesty from fonds at his own disposal must be provi- | ties of the moral influence of the presence of the free persons engaged upon 
ded henceforward by the Assembly them ”’ 


. . | 
“ The only other point connected with this subject to which it is necessary! ‘ You can now return to your bomes wit! tt 





ring youth, and consequently a much longer period of transition seems necessary 
before we pronounce a whole mass of slaves of all ages and both sexes fit to be | Scotia and New Brunswick, where matters proceed in the most tranquil and 
' 


Liberty and education are like manure to | barmonious manner. 


rank weeds; but if they be used cautiously and judiciously, good fruit will cer- | by the papers of all parties in that loyal province. 
To use the emphatic language of Mr. Canning, “ if we | Nova Scotia, has made the most satisfactory communications to the House, of- 
inflict liberty on the slave suddenly, we inflict misery and destruction.” The fol- fering on the part of his Majesty the surrender of the casual and territorial reve- 


“ Slavery, that greatest curse that can afflict the social system, has now re- | made 
ceived its death blow—you who collectively were not responsible for its origin, | will make the necessary appropriation for the Judiciary of the Colony, offers we 


The influence of your | 
It has long | 
been evident, that the protracted continuation of Slavery could only lead to the | ng tie 
dissolution of the society, the powers of which were paralyzed by its baneful 
But that transition by which alone a cure could be effected, was one of | the “ Age of the Earth” in this day's journal, 
It has been thought | to the reflecting and philosophic reader. 

by the British Government, that the dangers of this critical operation might be 
lessened by an intermediate state of probation ; and in conformity with their 
But this isa part of the subject which | '° °" readers, and we recommend, too, its speedy republication in this country. 
The extreme duration of | It is a subject of national importance to any country where activity and the in- 
this period, is already fixed; but should you hereafter, in the exercise of your | terchange of commodities form the bases of public industry. 

discretion. founded on your observation, of the disposition and conduct of the 
negroes, think that the term of apprenticeship could be either safely diminished, | 


| or shortly abrogated. there is no determination which would be hailed with greater Broadway, and the proceeds of the exhibition are to be distributed to the poor, in 
satisfaction by the British Government and people, and no one would more re- 


of which I have personally witnessed the inseparable evils. For notwithstanding 
the existence of humane regulations and laws of protection; and in spite of | 
the precautions taken by many influential persons (to which I am happy to bear 
witness) no one who had held my situation during the same period, and who had | 
taken due pains to investigate the real truth, could honestly deny, that occasion- 
I say thie from 
no desire to record the worst traits of an expiring system, but from an anxiety 
once again at parting to impress upon your most serious attention, the extreme 
importance of judicious management during that momentous interval, on which 
Neither for the present tranquility of the country, nor 


bility up to that last moment, when the law shal! abruptly arrest the arm that 
“[ have made such arrangements as I have thought necessary for ensuring the | 


“Colonial Secretary - : - - - - - - - 1,000 tranquility of the island during the approaching Holydays, by doubling the num. | Prospervus 
In case of actu- | that noble city have duly rewarded the managers for 


y discharged your duties in accordance with the evident 
of your constituents, for myself I will only say, that whenever circaum- 
stances shall hereafter caase my personal separation from the island of Jamaica, 
the recollection of this day wil! always proudly survive, and no event in after life 
ression (hat as the Representative of his Majes- 
ty, I have been enabled to give the authority of law te your sanction of the spee- 
dy and final extinction of Siavery. The part which through the gracious confi- 
dence of my Sovereign, I have been allotted to bear in these proceedings must 
always perpetuate my interest ip the future fate of the island, and my most ear- 


| nest wishes must ever be, that that which has been thus virtuously commenced, 


may prosper in all its stages 


that by the blessing of Providence, from the aban- 
donment of evil, good may 


; arise, and from the restoration of a more healthy state 
of Society, may spring the conviction that even common interest demands the 
ne of mutual benefit, between al! classes of the subjects of the same 
mpire 

Sir Willoughby Cotton has resigned his command of the troops, having been 
succeeded by Major General Sir Amos Norcott, formerly of the Rifle Brigade 
The Kingston papers express great regret at the retirement of Sir Willoughby, 
for he is @ most active and zealous officer, and has rendered the Island good 


| service. 


Mr. Augustus Hardin Beaumont, who is an ex-member of the Assembly, a 


reporter and editor also of the * lsonomist ” newspaper, had, during some inves- 


tigation befure the louse, published an article declaring that their decisions were 
founded in * fraud and villany,”’ and that the members were “' cowardly, track- 
ling, lying, boasting, bragging crouchers.”” He was arrested by order of the 
House, December 4. but resisted on the floor the Sergeaat at Arms to conduct 


him to gaol; military force was found necessary to carry the order into exe- 


| cution 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made to procure the passage of a bill to le- 


gitimatize, without the necessity of the marriage ceremony, certain domestic 


| contracts which exist to so great an extent between the planters and their house- 


keepers —— 
In the Jamaica Despatch we find the following article on Colombian affaire 
We would fain hope that some exaggeration exists, but we fear the contrary 


| The supposed conspiracy of July, for really very little was proved, must now 
| be avenged to the heart's content of any tyrant 


South America. — We know our readers take a great interest in the affairs of 
| South America. We have yesterday seen a letter from Santa Martha, dated 
3ist December, detailing a most wanton butchery of a young man, seemingly on 
suspicion of being woplicated in the late revolt at Bogota. As the letter, which 
| we translate, developes the whole affair, together with the history of the youth, 
we shall lay all before our readers without further comment. The writer thus 
commences :-— 
* The unfortunate youth was the son of a Colombian General, shot at the 
taking of Carthagena by the Spaniards under Morilio. Being a child, General 
Sarda took him under his protection, brought bim up, and had for bim all the 
tenderness of a father, When Sarda was arrested, his provegé, a litle time 
after, was taken also to prison, under pretence of being implicated in the conspi- 
racy of July last, at Bogota. The High Court of Justice was compelled to con- 
demu bim to death, but recommended him very strongly to the clemency of the 
Executive power, Almast all the inhabitants of Bogota interceded and interest- 
ed themselves for him. For some time every one thought he would be saved ; 
but in spite of all he was most inhumanely shot. Another Officer by the name 
of Villamil, (a native of Venezuela) whose case was the same, was also 
condemned to death, but obtained his pardon —The death of this youth is an 
act of atrocity above any that for these three or four years have dishonoured and 
disgraced the history of New Grenada. Sach barbarity canwnot be conceived 
It is the result of the most vile sentiments of the human heart—clemency would 
| have been in his case much to the interest of the government, and it was 
dictated by reason and justice —The exeecration of all men that have a bean 
will follow the executiover to the tomb! Anguiano was the name of the unfor 
} tunate young man.” 
Letter of the unfortunate young Carthagenian Manuel Anguiano, to the Senora 
Rosalia Guillin :— 


Prison of Bogota, December 18, 1833 
“My dear Mamma,—With all my heart, from the Capilla, (a Chapel where 
the condemned is left with a Priest until execution), | write you this letter to 
| give you the last adieu, and for ever: to-morrow morning at half-past nine lam 
| to die in the public place of this City; but I have the consolation of informing 
| you that I performed my devotions, and | will die like a good Christian. I do 
nut need to tell you to recommend me to God, for | am persuaded that you will 
pray for me to that just Creator 
* They have dieanpointed completely Mre.Carmen Rodriguez on that account, 
she wrote few days ago not to have any fear for my lile; but she has been 
deceived 
“ The Government would not pity me; neither the fate of my unfortunate 
father could have any weight. It must be so, and my sentence cannot be revoked. 
Ah! my dear mamma, how young | die (seventeen years, two months, and this 
day); nevertheless, ny God, who is in Heaven, knows who are the real criminals. 
Policy, they say, saved Villamil; how happy he is, my dear mamma, fer not 
belonging to my Country 
“* J—— will deliver you this, as also my likeness, which I have bad taken ; 
keep it for ever, and pray to God for your unfortunate son 
** Adieu, for ever my most dear mamma.” * Manvet Anoutano. 


| 


| 





It appears from the York papers that Mr. McKenzie has made another attempt 
to take his seat in the House of Assembly, from which he was so recently ex- 
The Speaker having commanded the Sergeant at arms to remove Mr. 

McKenzie, the worthy agitator resisted | and it was found necessary to employ 

Three persons at length took him up bodily, 

| carried him out of the House, kicking and sprawling like a frog upon a gridiron. 
What a specimen of the dignity of a legislator! 

We refer with much more satisfaction to the Legislative proceedings in Nova 





pelled 


force to carry the order into effect 


The speech of Sir Archibald Campbell breathes the finest 


the mind—if they are thrown on too profusely, the soil will be choked with | sentiments of patriotism and benevolence, and we are glad to see it commended 


Mr. Jeffery, the President of 


nue, upon condition of a permanent vote for a very moderate civil list being 
The Quit Rent claims, too, the King abandons, provided the province 


| think that will be cheerfully accepted. We see the vigour, promptness, and 
liberal dealings of Mr. Stanley in these matters. 

| Our readers must not be deterred by its length, from perusing the article on 
It is a paper of vast interest 


The article on Sir Henry Parnell’s system of Road making, we recommend 


A fine bronzestatute of Mr. Jefferson, executed by M. David, has been brought 
to this country by Lieut. Levi of the U. 8. Navy. It is now exhibiting in 


bread, under the auspices of Mr. Wood, the philanthropist. 

: The version of the Roman story of Virginia by Mr. Howard Payne, was pro- 
duced at the Park Theatre un Wednesday evening, with complete success. The 
public are already in possession of the circumstances which gave rise to this 
play ; Mr. Payne bimself has explained, that it preceded the one by Mr. Knowles, 
and that it is considerably strengthened from the obselete play of Webster, a 
cotemporary of Shakspeare. The incidents in every particular are essentially 
different from those in the excellent piay of Mr. Knowles; but they were very 
effective in performance, and the applause was frequent and enthusiastic, espe- 
cially at the new management of the death of Virginia. Mr. Payne was called 
for very pertinaciously and loudly when the curtain fell, till at length Mr. Simpson 
came forward, and announced that he had not seen Mr. Payne that even'ng, or 
he would certainly have apprised him of the wishes of the audience —The 
author himself, we understand, has withdrawn the piece, having only intended 
it for the benefit of Mr. Parsons, who acquitted bimeelf very respectably. 

The theatrical business at New Orleans the present season has been very 
The attractions have certainly been great, and the inhabitants of 
their spirit. Amidst all the 
attractive names that of Mrs. Austin is most conspicuous, shes the goddess 
of every one's idolatry, and is reaping a rich harvest accordingly. 

Master Borke is playing at the Park. and gome through his veval course of 
Irish characters. The talent of this extraordinary youth is as fresh as ever. The 


onsciousness of having in this | houses are very good for the season 
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” A WATERLOO BALLAD. 
From Hood's Come Annual 


To Waterloo, with sad aco, Its billet every bullet has, 
And many 4 sigh and groan. And well it does fulfil it -— 
Amongst the dead came Patty Head, |! wish mine hadn't come so straight, 
To look for Peter Stone But been a “ crooked billet.” 


“© prithee tell, good sentinel, 
If I shall find him here ' 

I'm come to weep upon his corse, 
My Ninety Second dear! 


* And then there came 4 cuirassier 
And cut me on the chest,— 

He had no pity in his heart, 

For he had steel'd his breast! 


* Neat thing a lancer with his lance, 
Began to thrust away 

I cal!'d for quarter, but, alas 
It was not Quarter-day 


* Inte our town a serjeant came, 
With nbbons ail so fine, 

A-flaunting in bis cap—alas! 
His bow enlisted mine ' 


“ They taught him how to turn his toes.) He ran bis spear right through my 
And stand as «tiff 46 starch ; arm, 

I thought that it «as love and May, Just here above the joint ;— 
But it was love ond March! O Patty dear, it was no joke, 

Although it had a point ' 

* A sorry March indeed, to leave 
The inends he might have kep’,— =|“ With loss of blood J fainted off, 

No march of intellect it was, 
But quite a fuolish step 


As dead as women do— 
But soon by charging over me, 
The Coldstream brought me to. 





“O prithee tell, good sentinel, 
If hereabout he lies’ 

I want a corpse with reddish hair, 
And very sweet blue eyes” 


“ With kicks and cuts, and balls and 
hiows, 
I throb and ache all over; 
I'm quite convine'd the field of Mars 


Her sorrow on the sentine: | Js nota field of clover’ 
Appear'd to deeply strike .— 
“ Walk in,” he said * among the dead,  O why did I a soldier turn 
And pick out which you like.” | For any royal Guelph! 
|I might have been a butcher, and 
And soon she pick'd out Peter Stone, | [pn business for myself! | 


Half torned into a corse , 
A cannon was his bolster, and \**O why did I the bounty take! 
His mattress was a horse } (And here he gasped for breath) 
|My shilling’s worth of ‘list is nail'd 
“© Peter Stone, O Peter Stone, Upon the door of death ! 
Dear, there has been a scrimmage | 
What have they done to your poor * Without a coffin I shall lie 
breast, And sleep my sleep eternal ; 
That used to hold my image !"’ Not ev'n a shell my only chance 
| Of being made a Kernel ! 
“© Patty Head, O Patty Head, 
You're come to my last kissing, 
Before I'm set in the Gazette 
As wounded, dead, and missing! 


“(© Patty dear, our wedding bells 
Will never ring at Chester ' 
Here | must lie in honour's bed, 


| That isn't worth a fester! 
“ Alas! a splinter of a shell | 


Right in my stomach sticks; ** Farewell, my regimental mates, 
French mortars don't agree so well With whom I used to dress! 

W ith stomachs, as French bricks.* |My corps is changed, and I am now 

In quite another mess ! 

“ This very night a merry dance 

At Brussels was to be >— 
Instead of opening a ball, No dying consolations, 

A ball has open'd me | Except, when J] am dead, you'll go 

* Brick loaf. | And see th’ illuminations 7” 


| Farewe!!, my Patty dear, I have 


—=>— 
ORIGINAL NAVAL SCRAPS. 


ble, saving the expanse of water, was innumerable small fragments of wreck, 


without a perceptible living soul! As the boats were returning, on examining 
one of the fragments, which had a quantity of cordage attached, a seaman was 


discovered with his feet entangled in the rigging. He was two or three feet un- 
der water, and was, with some difficulty, separated from the wreck and hooked 
into the boat. Every one considered him to be a corpse, but he was carried on 
board, underthe hope of something being found about him to affurd informa- 
tion. The surgeon, who was a man of great ability, lost not a moment in trying 
every means calculated to produce resuscitation, and, to the astonishment of 
every one. succeeded. The Captain ordered a cot to be slung for the poor fellow 
in his own cabin, and after some hours, we obtained the petrifying intelligence, 
that the wreck was his Majesty's frigate Lutine, Captain Launcelot Skynner, 
having about three hundred souls on board at the time she struck, including a 
king's messenger, many merchants and eivilians, and a number of females. She 
had sailed from Yarmouth about six o'clock the same morning, having a large 
quantity of specie on board for the use of the Hamburgh merchants. She car- 
ried two pilots, and sailed with a leading wind, blowing fresh By some unac- 
countable accident or error, according to this man's statement, she had overrun 
her reckoning, and struck upon the reef, going at the rate of seven knots, being 
then under topsails. The shock was so tremendous that the bottom was at once 
knocked out, and the watch below all drowned in their beds! and so rapid was 
the breaking up of the ship, they had not the means of firing a single gun of dis 


| tress, or making any signal, saving the few rockets seen by the officer of the 


Arrow. The last recollection he had of the ship, as she was dropping to 
pieces, just before the final catastrophe which plunged them all into the watery 


| abyss, was, seeing Captain Skynner, and the officers in a body, clinging to the 


spanker boom. Ina few moments a dreadful surge swept them all away at the 
sameinstant. <A faint wailing of distress transiently broke over the monotonous 


| roar of the waters, but it was momentary. He now found himself separated 
| from the wieck, with one more wretched man clinging to the fragment; com- 


prising the only survivors of the gallant crew and passengers of this fine ship. 


| His iniserable companion held fast through the greater part of the night, but at 


last confessed his inability longer to sustain himself; he disappeared.—After 
this, the solitary seaman was quite unconscious of his own fate; he must, how- 
ever, have been in the water nearly eight hours! This statement which is ne- 
cessarily meagre from the nature of the circumstances, is the only account ever 


people were employed many days burying the bodies washed on shore: as 
to the treasure (which was packed in small kegs or cases) no part was recovered 
up to the time of the conclusion of the war. The Schelling reef is a sandy 
flat, which runs out a very considerable distance from the main land, and is 
situate a little tothe northward of the Vlie or Fly Island, behind which the Ar- 
row lay at anchor at the time of the catastrophe 

On our arrival at Yarmouth we found the town so completely thronged with 
officers, it was extremely difficult to find either bed or board. Fortunately Port- 
lock’s brother-in-law, a Captain in the Russian Navy, had previously obtained 
comfortable quarters, of which he kindly allowed us to partake. He was an un- 
commonly fine built man; his face, although bronzed by long service, was ex- 
pressive of manly beauty; dignity and command appeared stamped upon his 
brow, yet there was a beaming of benignity in his featuree which seemed to 
court every impulse of friendship and confidence. He wore the Russian Naval 
uniform, which was decorated with the insignia of the Order of St. Alexander 
Newski. As the vicissitudes of this gentleman's life, shew him to have possessed 
the same enterprising spirit and gallant endowments which marked the course 
of his brother; and as his history is not devoid of curious interest as regards 
the early events of his service, perhaps a brief outline, as related by himself upon 
this, the only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing him, may not be deemed 
altogether irrelevant to the subject matter of this paper. 

Captain Scott served six years as a midshipman in the British Navy, and 
passed his examination for lieutenant: but disappointed in his expectation of 
promotion, after several years anxious solicitude, he was in some measure con- 
strained by pecuniary pressure (according to his own phrase) to bear up fora 





PORTLOCK, THE CIRCUMNAVIGATOR 

Captain Nathanie! Portlock, of the Royal Navy, was the descendant of a re- 
spectable family in the Cownty of Hants, commenced his naval career as mid- 
shipman, under the command of the circumnavigator Cook, and witnessed the mur- 
der of that lamented officer at the Island of O-why-hee. In a subsequent voyage 
of discovery, he was accompanied by Mr. Bankes, a young gentleman of fortune, 
afterwards the celebrated Joseph, and Presideut of the Royal Society. This 
gentleman remained the staunch friend and patron of Portlock throughout his 
life. In 1796 he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and appointed to 
the Arrow, a new constructed sloop of war, mounting thirty thirty-two pounder 
earronades ; built by General Benthom, at that time Inspector General of the 
Naval Dock Yards. This vessel differed from every other in the service, being 
fitted with sliding keels, and built without a single knee throughout. Her ‘tween 
decks were divided into chambers or compartments, the timbers running diago- 
nally down to the keel stone. Her shape was that of «© wheeey, pointed at head 
and stern, and altogether very slightly timbered for her weight of metal. She 


was the first vessel that ever carried her water in budk, being stowed away in | 


huge metal tanks; and being found after the expiration of two years as perfectly 
sweet as when first started in the tanks, the gold medal was awarded. Drawing 
but little water when her keels were wound up, she was constantly employed in 
the Channel and North Sea, scouring the enemy's coasts of privateers, until the 
summer of 1799, when she joined the expedition fitting out for rescuing Holland 
from the grasp of France. ‘The armament was under the command of the re- 
nowned Abercrombie and Admiral Mitchell, and was altogether one of the most 
plendid equipments that ever left the British shores. After the surrender of 
the Dutch fleet, the Arrow from her light draught of water, was selected to at- 
tack a large guard ship off the coast of Harlingen, atthe distance of about 
thirty miles. Proceeding on this service, Portlock was so furtunate as to cap- 
ture a fine new sloop of war, the Gier, commanded by Count Conio, an Italian, 
in the service of the French Directory. —From this vesse! he obtained a pilot, 
a circumstance which alone enabled him to effect the prime object of his desti- 
nation, which lay up 4 narrow, circuitous creek, moored about three miles from 
the shore. ‘The pilot, however, peremptorily refused to take charge of the ship, 
alleging that his countrymen would put him to death. In this emergency, Port- 
lock had only one course to pursue; he was resolved to lay his enemy along- 
side, and there was no means of effecting t without the pilot's assistance; he, 
therefore, ordered a rope to be immediately rove at the fore yard-arm, and swore 
he would hang him the same instant the ship touched the ground! The poor 
wretch now consented, and took the helm. ‘The rain came down in torrents as 
the vessel gradually neared the Dutch ship, from which a raking fire was kept 
up with considerable effect for a space of twenty minutes. The main yard-arm 
of the Arrow was cut in two, the rigging tumbled about in all directions, and 
several people already with the surgeon. On reaching the enemy Portlock 
shewed his consummate skill. having his anchors ready, head and stern, he 
beautifully laid the ship across his opponent's counter, rendering all but the two 
or three aftermost guns useless forthe moment. The two ships were so close 
together that a biscuit might have been thrown upon either deck, and as Van 
Eshe, the Dutch Captain, was now busily engaged in hauling upon his springs, 
to bring his broadside to bear, it became of vital importance this manwuvre 
should not be effected without interruption. The Arrow had not as yet fired a 
single shot; her guns were doubly charged with round and grape, and at this 
whispering distance was expected to make a severe example. ‘* Now, my sons !" 
cried Portlock, (addressing himself to the captains of the guns,) “point at the 
water line, let no shot miss the bull; are you all ready!" “ Aye, aye, Sir.”"— 
“ Fire !"—The broadside shook the Dutchman like the leaf of a poplar ; a tomb- 
hike silence reigned for some moments, when he again began hauling upon the 
cable to bring the ship round. But whether from the springs being wounded, or 
the cordage being unsound, she never obtained a position for bringing more than 
half her range of guns to bear; and was in consequence so miserably cut up af- 
ter a forty minutes’ action, that it was found necessary to sacrifice the prize 
money of the gallant crew, by burning her at her anchorage, in sight of thou- 
sands of spectators who lined the beach. On the prisoners coming on board, a 
dastardly attempt was made by one of the officers to assassinate the unfortunate 





pilot, whom it was found necessary to convey to England to secure his personal | 


safety. The first words of Van Eshe, when he offered bis sword, were—" Thank 
God, I am not ove of the Texel Captains! I am unfortunate, but I have done 
my duty to my country in defending the ship entrusted to my command.”—She 
was named the Draak, carrying long eighteen and thirty two pounders, and had a 
complement of upwards of two hundred men. Her Captain was suffered to go 
immediately on shore on parole, with his private property to the migutest article 
For this smart affair, Portlock, who was wounded in the action, was made Post 
Captain by Earl Spencer, and his first Lieutenant, David Gilmour, advanced to 
the rank of Commander 


The Arrow now moved down to the Vlie passage, to repair her damages, and | 


rejoin the Admiral in the Texel. While lying at thie anchorage, one evening 


abou’ ten o'clock, in the month of October, the officer of the watch reported a | 


flight of rockets in the direction of the Schelling reef. A ship in distress, un- 
questionably, perhaps with despatches from the Admiral' The night was dark, 
and blowing very fresh. A night boat expedition on such a coast, and withal a 
lee shore, was no joke. The boats, however, were presently manned, and also 


a schoot or two pressed into the service. For two or three hours, every attempt | 


against an adverse tide proved unavailing. In this interval there was not heard 
a single distress gun or any signal, save the rockets at first seen. Still impressed 
with the conviction that aship was on shore, we again started, and the tide 
having in some degree slackened, continued to make head by powerful exertion 


gunner’s warrant! Deeming, however, this situation somewhat derogatory, he 


accepted and followed by rapid promotion. At this period, the heroic Sir Sydney 
Smith was in the naval service of Sweden, and an influential character at that 
Court. Previous to the last great sea fight between the Russians and Swedes, 


service, a8 being more congenial tu the feelings of an Englishman—the Russian 
being at that period considered a semi-barbarous power. Scott, however, had 
received too many marks of attention, to forsake the flag of the Empress ; and 
on Sir Sydney kindly proffering his interest and influence to obtain a finer ship , 
| he replied, after rendering polite acknowledgements for the generosity mani 


fested on the part of that gallant officer, that he hoped, if the fleets came to ac- | 


tion, as was expected, he should have the picking of the Swedish force! The 


| result proved this was no idle rhodomontade ; the Swedes suffered a complete | 


| defeat, and their King only saved from being made prisoner by the presence of 

mind and determined bravery of Sir Sydney. Scott had his choice of the prizes, 
| received the honour of knighthood, and became one of the favourites at the 
splendid Court of the Northern Semiramis. At that time I had the pleasure of 
being an inmate of the same house with this enterprising officer, he commanded 
the Russian line-of-battle-ship Alexander Newski, serving in conjunction with 
the British squadron in the attack upon Holland, and was present at the surrender 
of the whole Dutch fleet under the command of Admiral Storey. 


| the eyes. He finally obtained the handsome appointment of Captain of Green- 
wich Hospital, which he held during the remainder of his life—an appointment 
which did honour to the Naval Executive: for if it be customary to select ve- 
teran officers, distinguished for nautical talent, for this honourable post, it was 
vever filled by one more ardently zealous for his country’s weal, by a finer prac- 
tical seaman or more skilful and scientific navigator, than Nathaniel Portlock.— 
Montreal Gazette. 

——. 


Police. 


Mansion-Hovse.—An Assumed Gentleman.—The parish officers of St. 
Swithin, in London Stone, applied some days ago for a warrant against a young 
man named John Stansfield, one of the waiters at the celebrated 18-penny din- 
ner house, for having deserted his wife; and Merrilies, the constable of the pa- 
rish, went to Dover to execute it. The particulars of the case were curious 
and comic 

Stansfield wasin the habit of picking up a good many two-pences; and 
dashed away, in his moments of leisure, into the midst of the fashionable move- 
ments. On the 2lst of February, in the present year, he married Margaret, the 

| present complainant, and gout tired of her ina few months. He then proposed a 


suspension of the conjugal rites, and offered his wife a separate maintenance at 


the rate of ten shillings a week,which she accepted for the sake of her health, 


| as well as other comforts. The separation, however, in this instance, was ef- 


| fected on the part of the defendant as a means of accomplishing a more agree- 
| able connexion with another, and a second Mrs. Stansfield made her appearance. 
A hubbub naturally arose out of the detection, and the defendant thought the 
| best course he could pursue wasto cut and ran. He accordingly decamped, 
bag and baggage, and arrived at an inn at Dover, where he ordered the waiters 
about * likea real gentleman,” and strutted in a furred coat and gold watch, 
with the chain festooned from his neck into his waistcoat pocket. He was not 
long in Dover, when he wrote the following affectionate epistle to his new ena- 
morata :— 

Deerest Wife—I rite te you wonee more hopping that I shal not have to rite 
no more till have the plesurable opportunity of imbrasing you in my Harms. I 
hopes cincerely from my hart that you wil Com with the bayror of thiss note for 
| I am comfurtable settled with regard of sume things and I ham out of all the 

trubbles that I was hin when I left you and I hope that I for ever shal remain 

My Deer thiss gentleman is the gard of coach and if you will cum with him, he 

will bring you safe to me . pleas be so kind as to cum with him, for without you 
| there is no happiness in this life, so ] remain your obejant and kind hushand till 
death. Ls 

If you have no “blunt” I'l! pay coachman when he brings you down with him, 
but I do hop you'll com down vether or not 

This letter was brought to town by the guard of one of the coaches, and de- 
livered to the lady to whom it was addressed; but the complainant, who had 
been watching her rival's movements, managed to get possession of it, and im- 
mediately handed it to the parish officers, who, conjecturing that the ten shillings 


a week would be discontinued, took the necessary measures to secure the body 


of the deserter 

Merrilies stated that he saw the woman, whom he believed to be the second 
wife of the defendant, get upon the Dover coach, under the protection of the 
guard, and that he travelled on the same vehicle. A good deal of caution was 
used by the guard and the lady, upon the arrival of the coach at Dover, but wit- 
ness followed them up close, and afte: several twistings and turnings, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the wished-for meeting. ‘Oh, Nancy, darling,” said the 
defendant, “Oh, my Jack,” cried the lady. “ Beg pardon,” said witness, “but 


field.” This intelligence was received in a valiant manner. “I am able to sup- 
port them both weil,” said the defendant, “and I shall give bail :" so off they 
all came to town 


Mr. Hobler, jun. appeared for the defendant, and said that his client was not 


i married to the lady, who went to visit him at Dover, and that he could be charged 


It was not wntil daylight the dreadful reef was Teached ; when all that was visi- | with no legal offence, for be bad paid his wife up to last Saturday night, and had 


| no idea of leaving her to the parish. 


published containing any particulars of the loss of the Lutine. The Arrow’s | 


shortly afterwards offered his services to the Russian Government, which were | 


he had an interview with Scott, and strenuously advised him to enter the Swedish | 


Portlock was afterwards nominated to the command at Port Jackson; which | 
he was deprived availing himself of, in consequence of a severe affliction of | 


I've got a warrant to bring you to Lendon to support your other wife, Mr. Stans- | 


February 22, 





The wife said that she was convinced her husband bad married the other fe- 
male at Christ-church, in Surrey, and it was reported he had severa! other 
wives. 

The defendant was then remanded 


ce 6k PS SE TS SS 
7WAHE LADIES OF NEW YORK and vicinity are respectfully informed that Mrs 
Mears continues to give Lessons im Wax and Rice Flowers, Persian Work, 

Oriental Tinting, Transfer Gold, Silver and Silk Embroidery, Varnishing and Polish- 
ing, taught after the English method. : 

Specimens may be seen at 68 Nassau st. between John st. and Maide® lane, 

jC Ladies waited upon at their own residences, or received by Mrs. see at 
home. an. 18, 


HE SUBSCRIBER having retred for the present from his profession, as 
Dentist, his apartments, No. 69 Chamber-st. will be occupied by Mr. Jon» 
Beurpe ct, who will continue the practice of the profession. 

From the reputation of Mr. Burdell, as a Dentust, and the satisfaction he has 
given to some of the most respectable families, as well as from my own knowledge of 
his professional abilities, 1 do not hesitate in confidently recommending him to my 
patrons and frends. D. ROSSETER. 

Feb. 15.—3t.} 








GENERAL AGENCY. 

OODS, wares, merchandise, &c., received on deposit, and will be disposed of 
G according to orders; Merchandise bought and sold on Commission; Money 
collected and forwarded ; Custom-house and Exchange Brokerage of every description 
punctually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee wiil be procured. Finally, 


‘in this establishment, the principal languages are spoken and translated ; which, to 


gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extens:ve connexions, and offers 
to strangers particularly, the greatest advantages. Apply to . 
“UGENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Broad-street, New-York, 
3 Constantly ow hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 
jars and boxes. [Feb. 5, 3m.} 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 
IC} Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 
5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25, 
Il are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac- 
countants, and 5 other pursuits,—25. 
Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do de do 15; do do do for Life, 
3,—25. 
" Of these there are insured fur $.0,000 and under, 4 ; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
New York, Feb. §.—41. 


VBVe Subsenber having been educated and associated with the leading members of 
his Profession as Architect and Civil Engineer in London has established him- 
self at Fredericton, New Brunswick, forthe purpose of practising in the British 
Provinces and the adjacent parts of the United States. He wil. furnisn designs, plans, 
and estimates of public and private buildings, bridges, gasworks, railroads, lighthouses, 
&e., and from his extensive connections in England, will be enabled to import the 
requisite materials, decorations and fittings of the newest fashions, and at very reason- 
able rates, W. PORDEN KAY. 
Letters Post Free addressed as above, will meet-with immediate attention, 
January, | ith---6t.] 


Ss ‘\scriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Ne ied. 

All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and ali persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN, 

The Subscriber will hereafier conduct the American Hotel on his own account, 
New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. 
| ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep  smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 

[March 46. 


P BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
| e@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 


| | terme PAPER---1000 Rms. same quality and size as the Albion, of sale 
by GRACIE, PRIME & Ce., 26 Broad st. 














j 








Feb. 8.] 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
| this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
| each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14,) Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 

| St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 








The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
| of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality, The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
Ancits ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days Ma Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 
No. |. Franc E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. IsJan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes| ‘“ 8, “ 8, “ 8 IFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
3. Francois Ist, iW. W. Pell) “16, ‘16, 16) * §, * g «& 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett,| “24, “24, “ 24) * 16, “ 16) « 16, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. ly *% Sty. Fe,..* 36, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 iMar.1,July 1, Nov. 1 
3. Manchester, | |Weiderholdt] “ 16, “ 16, “16, “ § #& g’ og’ 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “24, “ 24] 16, « 16) & 16° 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, Junel,Oct. 1.) “ 24, “ 24, 24. 
“ 





2. Charlemagne Pierce eG 5 ° 8 

3. New Ship, ‘ “ 16, “ 16, “16 April : Aug. a Dee. 8’ 
4. Poland, Richardson,} ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “* 244 * 1, *~ .,,.%* 6, 
1. Erie, J.Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,) “ 24, “ 24) «© 24" 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,JMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. ie 
3. Havre, Depeyster, “ 16, rT) 16, “ 16, “ 8, “ 8 “ 3° 











4. Henri lV. J.Castoff. |} “ 24, “24, “24,) “ 16, * 16) % 46° 

Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty doRars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 


Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do Sth do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 


do 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and L 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr.,46 South-street. vesaitinn 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of ot from Days v Sailing from 
New-York. | amadon, 

+ penn we + me ¥ gor ax Is Feb. l, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
wo -} 3 y y 27 27 
——_- ian 20) 20) 20) April, AugT! Dee?” 
’ ’ | es . » April7, Aug.7, Dec.7, 
Sovereign, Kearney, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “17, “ 17, * 17, 
Hannibal, Hebard, a. a he oe, ee 27, 
ey Griswold, Pree - ne 20, a os May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
New Sinp —, ug. ec.1,Aprill,) “17, “© 17, ** 17 
Philadelphia, Morgan, / 10, * 10, 10, “27, a7’ « 99! 
Samson, Chadwick, “20, ** 20, * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
President, Moore, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1, “17, “ 17, * 17, 
New Ship — —, May10,Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin: 20, “* 20, ** 20,July 7, Nov.7,Mar. 7, 


These ships are al! of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, builtin this city of the 
| best materials,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. heir accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. 
or freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on bo : 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. Ets acter 
GRINNELL, MIN tURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman str ~t, London. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to tc at Portsmouth, each way 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days 7 Sailing from 
. , New York. averpool. 
No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May i, Sept.1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct, 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, ~ =e = 8, “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
3. Pacifie, R. L. Waite} “ 16, “ 16, “* 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. |, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, * 86, 24, * 306.1%. & © 6 @ 6, 
3. Benepe. Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1, Geo. Washington|Holdrege, “eg 4 8 


" " “ 8, “ 24, * 24, “ 24, 

1. South America, {Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “* 16,/April 1, Aug. I, Dec. 1 
2, United States, [Holdrege, aa we a ee ee 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “eae ° 6 “* 8% 2 * 4 8 MM, 
3. New York, Hone, “ 16, ° 16, ** 16,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. John Jay, Glover, ~ A i see ee oe 
1. North America, |Macy, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, "~eR"&° °K fF KOS 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,Jume 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris,  /- ~“, §“ sl © 2.8 a 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

No. | and 3, Old Uixe.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wal] street. No. 2 New Line 
—Owners, Wood ani Trimble, and Sam!. Hicks & Sonr.—No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinne!] & Co. 

Agents in Liverpoo! Ist and 3dLines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Jamse Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 














